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THE RELIGIOUS POEMS OF DIEGO DE SAN PEDRO: 
THEIR RELATIONSHIP AND THEIR DATING 


IEGO de San Pedro’s two religious poems, Las siete angustias 

de Nuestra Sefiora and La pasién trovada, have been very little 

studied, and no writer has yet noticed that there are several stanzas 

common to each poem.! The purpose of the present paper is to 

assess the significance of these coincident verses and, in the light 

of this and other evidence, to review the dating and chronology of a 
part of San Pedro’s work. 

When Samuel Gili y Gaya edited San Pedro’s works in 1950? 
he did not reprint the Pasién on the grounds that ‘esta obra de 
coplero vulgar carece de méritos literarios” (p. xxxv); but he adds 
that its defects may be attributed to the very bad state of the 
available text. He is referring to the “anonymous” text printed 
by Justo de Sancha in 1872,* a much-emended version of an eight- 


‘TI am very deeply indebted to Professor E. M. Wilson of Cambridge for 
giving me photostats of the British Museum copies of La pasién trovada, 1 and 2, 
and of the pliego suelto of the Angustias; for drawing my attention to the stanzas 
common to both poems ; and for reading and criticizing the typescript of this paper. 

2 Diego de San Pedro, Obras. Edition, Prologue, and Notes by S. Gili y Gaya 
(Madrid: Clasicos Castellanos, 1950). 

5 No. 909 in Romancero y cancionero sagrados, BAE, XXXV (Madrid, 1872), 
368-383. The bibliographical note (p. 384) tells us that the poem was “sacado 
del Retrato [sic] de la vida de Cristo por el padre don Juan de Padilla, monje 
cartujo,” and names the Valladolid edition, printed by the “‘viuda e hijos de 
Santander.” El Cartuxano’s Retablo de la vida de Cristo, first printed in Seville 
in 1513, is, of course, quite a different work. 
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eenth-century edition—in fact the thirteenth so far recorded*— 
which stands at the end of such a series of misprints that it often 
makes no sense at all, despite Sancha’s numerous emendations 
(“apenas tiene verso en que no haya sido menester alguna cor- 
reccién,” footnote p. 384). 

However, what was assumed to be the princeps of the Pasién 
was published in a palaeographic edition in 1931, and in facsimile, 
together with a bibliographical history of the text, by Antonio 
Pérez G6mez in 1952. Though not in fact the earliest edition of 
the Pasién, it is the earliest surviving text. But it is not, unfor- 
tunately, the best available text of the Pasién, and the next edition 
(which I shall call the “‘second”’), superior to it in every respect, 
has not been reprinted. I have been unable to see the “third” 
and “fourth” editions, since their present whereabouts is un- 
known ;’ but the fifth edition, for which Miss Penney has suggested 


the date of 1520,° is already mutilated by the loss of the prefatory 
stanzas. 


The Pasién was printed in Zaragoza in 1492, together with 
the Vita Christi of Frey Ifiigo de Mendoza (which, of course, stops 
short of the Passion) and several other poems by other authors, 
but this book seems to be completely lost, so that I shall be con- 


* The edition used by Sancha may be identified from the information supplied 
by A. Pérez Gémez (see note 6), who makes it the thirteenth. But his eighth 
edition is not San Pedro’s at all; although the title page labels it as the Pasién of 
San Pedro, it is a selection of stanzas from the Coplas de la pasién of the Co- 
mendador Romén. See E. M. Wilson, “Samuel Pepys’s Spanish Chap-books, 
Part II,” Transactions of the Cambridge Bibliographical Society, I1, 3 (1956), No. 
25/162, pp. 240-242. On the other hand he has missed the earliest edition of the 
Pasién (see note 9). Professor Wilson informs me that both he and Sr. Pérez 
Gémez have since discovered a number of editions earlier than this Valladolid text. 

5 Transcription by Julio Urquijo e Ibarra, “La Pasién Trobada de Diego de 
San Pedro,” Revista Internacional de Estudios Vascos, XXII (1931). 

*A. Pérez Gémez, “La pasién trobada de Diego de San Pedro,” Revista de 
Literatura, I (1952), 163-182. 

? The first five editions of the Pasién recorded by Pérez Gémez bear no im- 
print. “Third” and “fourth” are therefore to some degree merely terms of con- 
venience. The “third” is described by Salvd4; the “fourth” is No. 222 in the 
Catalogue de la Bibliotheque of D. José Miré (Paris, 1878). I take these references 
from Pérez Gémez. 

§ There is a copy in the Library of the Hispanic Society of America. Clara 
Louisa Penney, List of Books Printed Before 1601 in the Library of the Hispanic 
Society of America (New York, 1929). 
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cerned here only with what I shall term for convenience P7' 1 
(ec. 1496) and PT 2 (c. 1516).° 


PT 1, of which only one copy is known to be extant,” was 
printed according to Haebler by Leonardo Hutz and Lope Sanz 
in Salamanca c. 1496." It is a carelessly done text, containing an 
appreciable number of obvious and easily rectifiable misprints 
(quadno, boz for vez, ca for la, etc.). There are eight instances 
where, because of the rhyme, the reading is self-evidently wrong; 
two instances where an entire iine is omitted; and in about fifty 
cases the octosyllable is imperfect. But it is in comparison with 
PT 2 that its real inferiority becomes apparent. PT7' 2, of which 
again only one copy is known,” is dated by Sir Henry Thomas at 
c. 1516." It eliminates all the obvious misprints of PT’ 1 (although 
it introduces perhaps half a dozen new ones of its own); it restores 
the rhyme in the eight cases where PT 1 has it wrong (although 
in one instance it spoils a rhyme with pie by changing the original 


® This edition is described in great detail by Francisco Méndez, Typographia 
espaiola o historia de la introduccién, propagacién y progresos del arte de la imprenta 
en Espaiia (Madrid, 1796), p. 134. The printing history of the Vita Christi is 
best seen in Konrad Haebler, Bibliografia tbérica del siglo XV (The Hague-Leipzig, 
1903). It was first printed in Zamora in 1482 (Haebler No. 420); then without 
imprint but in Zaragoza 1482 (No. 421, and see the “rectification” p. 362) to- 
gether with Jorge Manrique’s Coplas por la muerte de su padre and Gémez Man- 
rique’s Regimiento de principes; again without imprint but in Zamora c. 1483, 
together with other poems by Ifiigo de Mendoza, and additional poems by other 
authors (only one copy known, now in the British Museum [Haebler No. 422) ; 
and then (Haebler No. 423) in Zaragoza, by Pablo Hurus, November 27th, 1492. 
It contains (according to the table of contents copied by Méndez) San Pedro’s 
Pasién and Siete angustias, and poems by Pero Ximénez, Ervias, Medina, Juan 
de Mena, Juan de Ciudad Rodrigo, Jorge Manrique, and Ferndn Pérez de Guz- 
man, as well as the poems of Ifiigo de Mendoza. Haebler was unable to locate a 
copy, and utilizes Méndez’s description. 

” British Museum, Catalogue No. G.10958. 

1 Haebler No. 608. Sir Henry Thomas, Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed 
in Spain and of Spanish Books Printed Elsewhere in Europe Before 1601 Now in the 
British Museum (London, 1921) agrees with Haebler. Francisco Vindel, El arte 
tipografico en Espaiia durante el siglo XV. II: Salamanca, Zamora, Coria y reino 
de Galicia (Madrid, 1946), No. 57, suggests an earlier date of 1494-95, but in the 
face of the agreement of Haebler and Sir Henry Thomas this opinion is almost 
valueless. 

2 British Museum, Catalogue No. C. 63. f. 12. 


3 P, Salvé y Mallén, Catdlogo de la biblioteca de Salvdé (Valencia, 1872), dates 
it at 1520, but Sir Henry Thomas is more reliable. 
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-te imperfect to -ia); and it supplies the two missing lines. In 
addition it shows about two hundred and fifty readings (not mere 
orthographic variants) which differ from PT 1. I shall not detail 
them here. In about forty cases the reading of PT 2 is inferior 
to that of PT 1; in about a hundred cases it is difficult to decide 
which of the two is preferable; but in the remaining hundred-odd 
cases PT 2 is superior to PT 1, slightly preferable or quite obviously 
correct. This must lend weight to the readings of PT’ 2 in the 
numerous doubtful cases. It is at any rate-clear that PT 2 is not 
a reprint of PT’ 1—nor even a version of PT 1 brilliantly emended 
by the printer. The matter is put beyond dispute by collation 
of the stanzas common to the Pasién and the Angustias: PT 2 is 
based on the MS or on some other lost text. It is probable that 
both derive from the lost Zaragoza 1492 edition. 

Las siete angustias de Nuestra Seftora forms part of the presumed 
princeps of Arnalte y Lucenda (Burgos, 1491) and was published 
by Gili y Gaya when he reprinted the unique copy of this text 
in his edition of San Pedro’s works. A facsimile also is now avail- 
able."* The poem does not appear in the second surviving edition 
of the novel (Burgos, 1522), which was reprinted by Foulché- 
Delbose in 1911,!° but was reprinted separately from 1492 on. It 
is included in the collection of poems printed with Frey Ifigo de 
Mendoza’s Vita Christi in Zaragoza in 1492 (see above). The 
first pliego suelto that we have notice of—there must have been 
others earlier—is that of Medina del Campo, 1534, an edition which 
is now lost.‘ The earliest surviving pliego suelto, of which only 
one copy is known,’ bears no imprint, but is dated by Sir Henry 
Thomas at c. 1550. This text, which I shall call APS (Angustias, 
pliego suelto), has not been reprinted. 

Arnalte y Lucenda 1491 is a very corrupt text, though perhaps 
less so than Burgos 1522 as far as the novel is concerned, and a 
future editor will certainly have to take notice of APS, for, though 
it is only slightly less corrupt than AAL (Angustias, Arnalte y 


4 T'rractado de amores de Arnalte y Lucenda, facsimile (Valencia: Real Academia 
Espafiola, 1952). 

15 In Revue Hispanique, XXV (1911), 220-282. 

16 Las siete angustias de Nuestra Seiiora por Jacobi de Sampedro. The details 
were extracted by B. J. Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca espafiola de libros raros 
y curiosos (Madrid, 1863-89) from the Abecedarium Bibliothecae Colombinae. 

7 British Museum, Catalogue No. C. 63. f. 10. 
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Lucenda), it contains additional material (two complete stanzas) 
and some very significant variant readings. Despite the fact that 
it is quite a short poem (480 lines in APS) there are over one hun- 
dred variant readings in APS compared with AAL, and if APS 
often makes nonsense of the text as it stands in AAL it as often 
restores the sense which AAL has spoiled. Again the collation of 
the variant readings in the coincident stanzas of Pasién and Angus- 
tias shows that we have to do with an independent text: APS is not 
derived from AAL. I shall attempt to clear up the problem of 
the affiliation of these texts in the course of this paper. 


While all four texts can be dated with fair exactitude on the 
typographical evidence (for all but AAU bear no imprint), the 
date of composition of the two works has never been satisfactorily 
examined. The dating, and at times even the chronology, ol 
San Pedro’s literary output is, indeed, a desperately intricate 
problem which is still some way from being completely solved. 
Gili y Gaya has made the soundest attempt so far, quite outdating 
Menéndez y Pelayo and Cotarelo, but he does not stop to consider 
the Angustias separately from Arnalte y Lucenda and ignores the 
Pasién. 

Menéndez y Pelayo supposed that the Pasién was the work 
of San Pedro’s extreme old age, since it is not mentioned in the 
catalogue of his “obras livianas” given in the Desprecio de la For- 
tuna.'® But he has a wholly unacceptable date for the Desprecio, 
and it is quite certain that the Pasién was written and printed before 
the Desprecio, so that this argument falls to the ground. But, 
to be fair, his argument does not rest simply on the omission of the 
Pasién from such a catalogue (where in any case he might have 
supposed it would have no place) but also on the supposition that 
it could only be the work of a repentant old age, attested by the 
Desprecio and—though he was not to know this—by our scant 
knowledge of his life. Menéndez y Pelayo knew, however, only a 
Pasién shorn of its amorous and blasphemous prefatory stanzas. 
We are left, in fact, with the possibility of dating the Pasién at any 
point between 1456 (the prefatory stanzas refer to a defunct Juan 
de Mena) and the date of its first known printing in 1492. 

The arguments for dating the Angustias are similarly unsatis- 


18M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, NBAE, I (Madrid 1905), 
ecexv ff. 
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factory. They depend on the fact that Arnalte y Lucenda (both 
1491 and 1522) contains another poem, a panegyric on Isabella the 
Catholic. Gili y Gaya points out (p. xix), and rightly, that these 
verses cannot have been composed while San Pedro, alcaide of the 
fortress of Pefiafiel for Juan Téllez-Gir6én, was fighting for La 
Beltraneja. Gili y Gaya therefore gives as the terminus a quo the 
date of the transfer of the allegiance of the brothers Téllez-Girén to 
Ferdinand and Isabella.” But as Sr. Gili y Gaya himself pointed 
out to me in 1950 this argument applies only to the verses. The 
fact is that both the panegyric on Isabella and the Angustias are 
strangely out of place in Arnalie y Iucenda. Nor do the chapters 
which mention “las damas de la corte” form an integral part of 
the work: it is possible very easily to excise ‘‘SSant Pedro a las damas 
de la reyna”’ (1-3), the brief chapter ““Buelue la habla a las damas’”’ 
(16-17), and the briefer envoi “Buelue el autor el habla a las damas’”’ 
(97) without doing any damage at all to the structure of the novel. 
But in the same way the story can be made to flow quite naturally 
from the point where the author and Arnalte have just finished their 
meal (p. 8, line 28): ““Y como de comer acaba[sse }mos y la mesa 
alcada fuesse . . .”™ after the author has been kept awake half the 
night by Arnalte’s wailing, and has seen the mysterious tomb 
with its strange memorial, to the point where Arnalte begins to 
tell his story (p. 18, line 9), omitting the verses in praise of Isabella 
and their immediate prose context. We have then a situation 
which runs parallel with that in the Cdrcel de Amor where, after 
Leriano has eaten, “como me vié aténito de ver cosas de tales 
misterios” (p. 121, line 14), he tells his story to the author. With- 
out pushing too far an argument based on Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
observation that Arnalte y Lucenda is the “‘primer esbozo de la 
Cdrcel de Amor,” this is suggestive. 

It is instructive to see the way Burgos 1522 eliminates the 


1 He follows Jerénimo Zurita, (Los cinco libros postreros de la segunda parte de 
los) Anales de la corona de Aragén (Zaragoza, 1579), XX, Ch. ii, in dating this at 
1477. Fernando del Pulgar, Crénica de los Reyes Catédlicos, ed. Juan de Mata 
Carriazo (Madrid, 1943), mentions the business in his account for the year 1476; 
and Ferndndez de Bethencourt, Historia genealégica y herdldica de la monarquta 
espafiola (Madrid, 1897-1900), II, gives the exact date of May 22nd, 1476, citing 
the document of submission signed on that date. This is perhaps unimportant 
since the verses imply that Isabella had been reigning peacefully for some time. 

*®T quote emending from Burgos 1522 more freely than Gili y Gaya: the 
subjunctive after como is normal, almost obligatory, in Arnalie y Lucenda, 
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Siete Angustias—or, alternatively, the way in which Burgos 1491 
inserts them. In Burgos 1522 there is this sentence: ‘De sofrirme 
del divino socorro, acordé con la major deuocién que pude a Dios 
de mi se doliesse suplicar, el qual por el desmerescer mfo a mis 
ruegos responder no quiso.” In Burgos 1491 the first phrase of this 
sentence is attached to the preceding sentence, thus: ‘de socorrerme | d 
del diuino socorro acordé” (p. 75) and one new sentence is inserted 
to introduce the Angustias: “E como yo Nuestra Sefiora muy deuoto 
fuese, de fazerle de sus angustias memoria porque de mi dolor se 
doliese, y porque por las suyas de las mias me liberara, acordé, 
poniendo en obra los metros siguientes, aunque temoroso de con mi 
rudeza y mds que menguado saber en la diuina excelencia suya 
tocar, a las cuales en esta manera di comiengo.”” There follow the 
Angustias; and then at the end a version of the latter part of the t} 
sentence in Burgos 1522: “‘Pues como las angustias asy acabase, por } 
el desmerescer mfo non meresci de Nuestra Sefiora ser oydo.”’ It is .! 
of course in the last resort impossible to tell from a comparison of 
these passages if the text, whether MS or printed edition, on which 
Burgos 1522 is based belongs to a tradition in which these verses 
were never present, or whether it derives, with Burgos 1491, from a 
common source which had the verses and from which they were 
excised ; but I fancy that the clumsy repetition of “‘acordé” in Burgos 
1491 points to the former. In any event the point I have already 
made is confirmed: the verses are of out place in the novel and are 
very easily removed. 

While the digression, digressio, was a favourite device of all 
medieval authors, it still seems to me in the highest degree unlikely 
that San Pedro turned from composing a courtly-love romance to a 
religious poem and back again in the course of writing Arnalte y 
Lucenda. It seems much more likely—certainly at least as prob- 
able—that either the primitive romance was refurbished with inter- 
polated and more recently composed verses for the 1491 printed 
edition (or for the text on which it is based), or that the Angustias, 
already written, was incorporated into the novel to serve a far from 
edifying purpose by adding a certain blasphemous piquancy to the 
fate of the hero. A priori one might be inclined to suppose that 
the incongruity of its setting lends weight to the hypothesis that 
the author is here “unloading” a previously composed work. 
(And indeed in one sense, as I shall show, this is precisely what he 
is doing, for the Angustias is in part no more than a réchauffé of 
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the Pasién.) On the other hand there is precedent for this in- 
congruity in the extraordinary prefatory stanzas of the Pasién. 

It is, I feel, unrealistic to attempt to find a single date for 
Arnalte y Lucenda, but I shall not here try to set forth my own 
views on its genesis. For the moment I wish only to point out 
that if the verses and the chapters “a las damas de la reyna” are 
the interpolations they appear to be, we have no terminus a quo 
at all for Arnalte. In any event, the Angustias cannot be dated 
by the panegyric on Isabella the Catholic. However, it is not 
necessary to despair of establishing the chronology of San Pedro’s 
works, even though it may never be possible to date individual 
works to any precise year. 


The seven sorrows of Mary include the grief felt by her when 
St. John and St. Mary Magdalene tell her of the Crucifixion (iii), 
when she sees Christ on the cross (iv), at the deposition (v), and 
at the burial (vi). San Pedro’s Pasién trovada, leaning heavily 
on the apocryphal Gospels, gives a detailed account of the Passion 
from the agony in the garden to the burial. Further, this piece of 
devotio moderna is given a marked, and on occasions even absurd, 
Marian twist : almost without exception each fresh torture, described 
in gruesome detail, is followed by an apostrophe to the sinner 
urging him to contemplate what the Virgin must have suffered when 
she heard of it; while a long passage in rather poor taste represents 
the Virgin railing at Christ on the cross for his cruelty to her, 
saving mankind but forgetting his mother. It is not surprising 
that there should be parallel passages in each poem. But in fact 
we have to do, not with parallel passages, nor even with verbal 
coincidences and reminiscences, but with eleven completely iden- 
tical quintillas, and with a further six quintillas which differ mainly 
because of their recasting from third-person narrative to second- 
person apostrophe. The priority of the Pasién, of course, I have 
still to establish. 

Both the Pasién and the Angustias are printed, in the texts we 
are dealing with, as quintillas dobles (or coplas reales). (The BAE 
text reproduces the Pasién in quintillas.) The rhyme-scheme starts 
afresh with each quintilla (abaab)—and the only reason for regarding 
this stanza as being different from the simple quintilla is syntacti- 
cal: often the full period can be marked only at the end of the ten 
lines. But where G6mez Manrique, for instance, often links his first 
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quintilla firmly with the second, this is comparatively rare in Diego 
de San Pedro. It is easy for him, therefore, to switch the half- 
stanzas about, and we have to consider the coincident stanzas in 
terms of quintillas and not of quintillas dobles. 

The following stanzas are wholly identical, with only very minor 
variant readings, in each poem :*! 


Angustias 131 (80) = Pasién 182ii (PT 1 Cii v°; PT 2 [Bviii]) 


“13% “ 1931 Cii =“ « 

“é 14i “cc “ 183ii “ “é “ “ce 
“17 (81) “gg «TP Byiii v7 
“ec 18 “c iad 190 “ Cili vy? ini “ec 

“ -9y* (82) “ 90 “ [Civv] “ CcCy 
APS 21 “ 904 « “ " «# Eye 


* This is the twenty-second stanza in APS. 


If we may make the very reasonable supposition that the 
printers of PT’ 2 and APS did not have before them copies, respec- 
tively, of the Angustias and the Pasién while printing the coincident 
stanzas, a study of the variant readings in these coincident verses 
shows each to be an independent text. PT 2 and the two versions 
of the Angustias agree against PT’ 1, and APS and the two versions 
of the Pasién agree against AAL. PT 2 and APS are, therefore, 
of at least equal authority with PT 1 and AAL. 

Besides these identical stanzas there are six more quintillas 


which run so closely parallel that one must be an adaptation of 
the other. Thus: 


Angustias 15 (80) = Pasién 184 (PT 1 Ciii v°; PT 2 [Bviii v°]) 


16i (81) ee : 
rT; 161“ iT: 188ii iT: rT rT; C vy 
* 231 (83) * Jot. owe... Cii v® 
‘“ 231i “ ‘“ 212i «“ iT: Ti ‘“ 


There are a few more trifling verbal coincidences which are too 
commonplace to be significant: they are mere clichés which do not 
indicate any deliberate or conscious borrowing. 


*1 The number of the stanza in the Pesién is counted from the beginning of the 
Pasién proper: “El nueuo nauegador,” leaving aside the twelve stanzas which 
form the Preface; i and ii indicate first and second quintilla; the figures in paren- 
theses are, for the Angustias the page reference to the Gili y Gaya edition, for the 
Pasién the folio references to PT 1 and PT 2. 
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A comparison of the coincident and parallel stanzas of the 
Pasién and the Angustias shows that the Pasién preceded the 
Angustias. The indications are slight, but, I think, conclusive, 
and there is a mass of other evidence, which, while each item of it 
might be judged indecisive, must, taken in its entirety, confirm 
overwhelmingly this conclusion. 

1. As I have already pointed out, the Pasién deals with all the 
events from Gethsemane to the burial of Christ, and covers the 
same ground, therefore, as the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth sorrows 


‘of Mary. But all the coincident stanzas occur in the third and 


fourth “‘angustias’’: in the third, out of seven stanzas, five and a 
half belong to the Pasién; and in the fourth, out of six (in APS), 
three belong to the Pasién. But the fifth and sixth, though con- 
scructed on exactly the same pattern: a few lines describing the 
occasion and the Virgin’s reaction, and then several stanzas of 
lamentation, have not a line in common with the Pasién, where 
both deposition and burial are summarily dismissed (stanzas 
234-235) : 


(PT 2) y luego al sefior baxaron 
y vna sabana tomaron 
en quel cuerpo se emboluio. 


Y en vn monumento honrrado 
metieron a nuestro dios. 


If the Angustias were written first one would expect to find that 
San Pedro had borrowed stanzas—of very fine rhetoric—from it, 
to pad out with a further lamentation by the Virgin what is a 
somewhat abrupt conclusion to the Pasién. If the Pasién were 
first there is nothing to explain away. 

2. In the Pasién St. John arrives first to tell Mary of the seizure 
of Christ (stanzas 180-181), and finishes his report: “y quieren 
crucificarlo.” Then Mary Magdalene enters, ‘‘sacando con rabia 
esquiua / sus cabellos a manojos,”’ to tell the Virgin that Christ is 
dying. But the hearing of the news of the crucifixion is only one 
“angustia,” so that in the Angustias San Pedro makes John and 


Mary Magdalene enter together (stanza 13). Then the fourteenth 
stanza (= Pasién 183ii) begins: “sacando con rabia esquiua / sus 
cabellos a manojos” etc., exactly as in the Pasién. The pulling 
out of the hair in handfuls is appropriate for Mary Magdalene, but 
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not for John. Further the change from monologue to duet has 
created other inconsistencies. San Pedro, having emended a 
singular “segund yo lo vi tratar’’ to a plural “‘segund lo vymos 
tratar,’’ then forgets about the duet again, and in adding a quintilla 
to round out his borrowings to a whole number of stanzas, reverts 
to the original conception of the speech as a monologue by Mary 
Magdalene (stanza 14ii, text APS): 


y en llegando (que te aflijo) 
que te hable le diras, etc. 


Whereas in the Pasién all is consistent, we find in the Angustias 
certain peculiarities—St. John’s tearing his hair, the speech sup- 
posedly by two speakers, the alternance of “‘we’’ and “I’’—which 
are explicable if the Pasién comes first, but not vice versa. 

3. The sixteenth stanza of the Angustias corresponds to 186ii 
and 188ii of the Pasién. The Pasién 186ii ends: “del cansancio 
que lleuaua,” and 188ii begins: “‘y con ansia que lleuaua.”’ But 
these two lines occur together in the Angustias and read (with 
the change from third to second person) : 


del cansancio que lleuauas 
E con ansias que passauas. 


If the Pasién precedes the Angustias this is an understandable 
emendation ; the change is pointless if it does not. 


Besides the panegyric on Isabella, the Angustias, and the Pasién, 
San Pedro wrote one other long poem, the Desprecio de la Fortuna, 
the only one of all San Pedro’s works, verse or prose, of which it is 
possible to determine the date of composition with any degree of 
accuracy. Gili y Gaya (pp. xxxi-xxxiv) dates it at 1498. Without 
digressing here to show in detail why Menéndez y Pelayo’s and 
Cotarelo’s dates are wrong, to support Gili y Gaya’s late dating 
of the poem with further evidence, or to quibble over three years— 
for I suspect that it should perhaps be dated at 1501, we may take 
it as absolutely certain that the Desprecio was written c. 1500.*"* 
We are able to date the panegyric on Isabella, with less precision, 
between 1476 and 1491. If the technical proficiency of San Pedro 
as a versifier may be taken as valid criterion by which to establish 


21a See my article, ‘An appropriate date for the death of Diego de San Pedro,” 
BHS, xxxvi (1959). 
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the chronology of these works, then the Pasién and Angustias 
were both written before the panegyric, and the Pasién in turn 
earlier than the Angustias. In the Pasién, for instance, San Pedro 
is given to employing “non-significant” rhymes (of a type, of 
course, quite frequent in fifteenth-century verse): entire stanzas 
depend for their rhymes entirely on verb-endings; and the propor- 
tion of “non-significant” to “significant’’ rhymes decreases steadily 
through the Angustias and the panegyric until in the Desprecio the 
“significant”? rhyme is preferred. The metrical technique of the 
Desprecio is far more competent and assured than that of the 
Pasién; and it seems to me unlikely that the poet who had acquired 
the rhyming facility of the Desprecio (or of the panegyric, which 
is more to the point) can be very close to the rhymester of the 
Pasién with his -ados and -abas. 

There occur stanzas in the panegyric on Isabella (for instance 
stanza 19, p. 15) in what is quite clearly the same style as his con- 
ceptist amatory verse.” And every stanza of the panegyric shows 
the most elaborate counterpoint of parallelism and antithesis. 
The Angustias, though these patterns are much less frequent and 
less intricate, also makes use of the ‘“‘colours” of repetitio, compar, 
conjunctio, frequentatio, and so forth; but in the Pasién there is 
surprisingly little. There is again, of course, virtually nothing 
of the colours of rhetoric in the Desprecio; but the Desprecio was 
written after San Pedro’s rhetorical ‘‘reform’’—his quite deliberate 
switch from the techniques of amplificatio which he employs in 
Arnalte y Lucenda to the techniques of abbreviatio which he employs 
in the Cdrcel de Amor.”* 

These are some of the reasons why I believe it is necessary to 
bring San Pedro’s Pasién trovada from the end of his literary career 
to the beginning. There are others, by no means conclusive, but 
certainly confirmatory, for placing the four long poems in the order 
I suggest. Gili y Gaya’s chronology and dating of San Pedro’s 
works, even though he ignored the Pasién, left the early part of 
San Pedro’s life suspiciously unproductive. The chronology of 


* This is particularly distinguished by the use of the device which Juan del 
Encina, Arte de poesia castellana, Ch. viii, calls the “gala que se dize redoblado.” 
The Latin poetic arts know it as annominatio. It is one of the “easy’’ colours, 
ornatus facilis. 

™«See my article, “Diego de San Pedro’s Stylistic Reform,” BHS, xxxvii 
(1960). 
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Arnalte y Lucenda, the Sermén de amores, the Carcel de Amor, and the 
Desprecio de la Fortuna can be clearly and definitely established 
by internal evidence. But on Gili y Gaya’s dating this meant that 
the whole of San Pedro’s output was concentrated between about 
1480 and 1500. San Pedro, alcaide of Pefiafiel in 1459, could 
scarcely have been born later than 1440, and it would be strange 
if he had written nothing before the age of forty. I believe that 
San Pedro wrote his Pasién trovada before 1480. 

It was written, according to the brief prose Preface and the 
twelve prefatory stanzas, at the request of a devout nun with whom 
San Pedro declares himself to be in love: “‘a la qual el queria tanto 
que todo su pensamiento era en que y como la auia de seruir.”’ 
The verses make great play with the Passion of Christ and the 
passion of San Pedro for his nun (stanza 5): 


Ued como podra saber 
trobar la passion de dios 
quien nunca tuuo poder 
de saber se defender 

de aquella que le days vos. 


His soul, he says, is lost; he is in despair, not daring to hope that 
she will return his love; he has never felt anguish to equal the 
anguish of his unrequited love; his heart is captive and yet he goes 
on living; he would willingly exchange places with Juan de Mena 
in his tomb, so that her verses would be better done, and so that 
death might put an end to his misfortune; and he ends with the 
hope that God may help him, writing of His Passion, to forget his 
own: “‘que llorando la passion / pueda la mia oluidar.”’ 

While not only utterly disconsonant with a repentant old age, 
these verses could hardly have been written at the court of her 
Catholic Majesty. And all the rest of San Pedro’s work is ad- 
dressed or dedicated to some courtier or “las damas de la reina.” 
One might even make a case for attributing the Pasién to a leisured 
and tranquil period of his life, which would almost certainly mean 
a time before the outbreak of the war of succession in 1474, for the 
fortress of Pefiafiel played an important part in the struggle. 

At what date Arnalte y Lucenda was composed it is impossible 
* to guess, but I suspect that the germ of it, as with the Archpriest, 
was some “undergraduate exercises.”’ It circulated in an anony- 
mous MS (as is clear from the Preface) among the ladies of the 
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court of Isabella, probably, therefore, after 1482, some time before 
it appeared in print. The panegyric on Isabella may have been 
added when the “undergraduate exercises” were worked up into a 
novel, or may have been inserted at any subsequent date up to 
1491. The style of these verses agrees with that of the conceptist 
amatory verse addressed to various ladies of the court which he 
must have written at the same period. The Angustias de Nuestra 
Sefiora seem to belong to a slightly earlier period than the panegyric, 
for stylistic reasons. They are built round some of the best stanzas 
of the Pasién. I think that San Pedro picked out these stanzas 
from the Pasién and set out to emulate and surpass Alfonso Alvarez 
de Villasandino (of the Cancionero de Baena) who boasted that his 
cantiga to the Virgin which begins “Virgen digna de alabanga”’ 
would alone be sufficient to deliver him from the “enemy.’™ San 
Pedro begins his Angustias with the same line—a line well enough 
known to challenge comparison. At what stage they were inserted 
in Arnalte y Lucenda is again a matter for pure conjecture. We 
know that this novel circulated in an anonymous MS before it 
appeared in print, and that the Sermén de amores was written be- 
tween the date of a complete if not final version of Arnalfe and the 
date of composition of the Cdrcel, which was printed in 1492. I 
suggest therefore that Arnalte y Lucenda existed in fragmentary 
form from a very early date in San Pedro’s career, that it was worked 
into a coherent form for the “damas de la reina” during that period 
when San Pedro wrote for them his Sermén and his amatory verse, 
and that the panegyric on Isabella was written in this same period 
and fitted into the novel. This MS would then be the basis of 
Burgos 1522. San Pedro must then have felt that the situation 
he outlines in the Preface to the Pasién could be reproduced in the 
novel, and must have written his already-composed Angustias into 
a second MS which was printed as Burgos 1491. The blasphemy 
exists in Burgos 1522: Arnalte prayed to God for help and was not 
answered. In Burgos 1491 the parallel with the Preface of the 
Pasién is much closer: “fazerle [a Nuestra Sefiora ] de sus angustias 
memoria porque de mi dolor se doliese, y porque por las suyas de las 
mias me liberara” (p. 75) contains the same idea as the twelfth 
stanza of the Introduction to the Pasién: “que llorando la passion / 


@ Text in R. Foulché-Delbosc, Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, Il, NBAE, 
XXII (Madrid, 1915), No. 600, p. 313. 
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pueda la mia oluidar.”’ The idea is repeated in the first two stanzas 
of the Angustias itself: ‘“‘pueda yo en mis dias / oluidar tristezas 
mias / y acordarme de las tuyas.” 

I have shown that the Pasién antedates the Angustias, and, 
with almost equal certainty, San Pedro’s writing for the ladies 
of the court of Isabella. This latter proposition has one very 
important corollary which I shall deal with in detail elsewhere: 
it is that San Pedro’s Pasién trovada antedates the Trobas de la 
pasién of the Comendador Roman, whose poem loses thus its 
accepted place as the oldest non-dramatic long poem in Spanish 
on the Passion of Christ. 


KerrH WHINNOM 
Trinity College, Dublin 
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ROSAURA’S ROLE IN THE STRUCTURE OF 
LA VIDA ES SUENO 


ARCELINO Menéndez y Pelayo! and Arturo Farinelli? com- 

plained of the excessive role which Rosaura plays in Calderén’s 
La vida es sueftio. They also held that Segismundo’s conversion 
is too rapid to be convincing.’ It has become increasingly evident, 
however, thanks to three recent analyses of the play,‘ that it is 
precisely Rosaura’s role which explains the apparent rapidity of 
Segismundo’s transformation. 

Edward M. Wilson® has argued that the key to Segismundo's 
conversion lies to a great extent in Rosaura’s role. Federico 
Michele Sciacca® has explained that the prince, through seeing the 
beauty of Rosaura and Estrella, glimpses the eternal form of 
feminine beauty. This in turn gives him a vantage point outside 
of the life dream from which, seeing it for what it is, he may know 
that it is in fact a dream. Albert E. Sloman has focussed the light 
of analysis more sharply on Rosaura herself? and on the honor 
episode in which she is the principal figure. He demonstrates how 
this episode and the main action “have been carefully fitted to- 
gether to form one dramatic movement.’’* 


1 See his Calderén y su teatro, 4th ed. (Madrid, 1910), pp. 264-279; esp. p. 278. 

* See his La Vita 2 un sogno (Torino, 1916), II, 260, 285-286. 

* Menéndez y Pelayo, pp. 265, 275-277; Farinelli, II, 276-278. 

‘Edward M. Wilson, “La vida es suefio,” Revista de la Universidad de Buenos 
Aires, 3a Epoca, Aiio IV, ntims. 3 y 4 (1946), pp. 61-78; Michele Federico Sciacca, 
“Verdad y suefio de La vida es suefio, de Calder6n de la Barca,’’ Clavilefio, Afio I, 
nim. 2 (marzo-abril, 1950), pp. 1-9; Albert E. Sloman, “The Structure of Cal- 
derén’s La vida es sueiio,” MLR, XLVIII (1953), pp. 293-300. 

5 Wilson, pp. 70-71, 77. 

* Sciacca, pp. 4-5. 

7Sloman, op. cit. He says in a note (p. 297), “It is hoped that the present 
essay will direct attention to the essential and indispensable role of Rosaura.” 

*Sloman, p. 300. Further support of this position is found in Wolfgang 
Kayser, “Zur Struktur des Standhaften Prinzen von Calderén,” in Gestaltprobleme 
der Dichtung, hrsg. von Richard Alewyn, Hans-Egon Hass, Clemens Heselhaus 
(Bonn : H. Bouvier, 1957). Kayser says that Rosaura “gehért vielmehr unldéslich 
und dramaturgisch viel iiberzeugender als die Fénix im Principe constante zur 
Struktur des Dramas” (p. 78). To appreciate the degree of support which 
Kayser’s assertion lends to the defense of Rosaura’s role, one must take into 
account the recent studies (including Kayser’s own) which have put to rout the 
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My purpose is to examine in greater detail the manner in which 
Rosaura’s presence awakens in Segismundo a consciousness of his 
true nature and brings about his conversion. I shall assume, for 
the purposes of this discussion, that the prince’s conversion is the 
result of his attaining knowledge about himself and about the 
world. What he must learn about the world is that it offers 
fleeting, unreal pleasures, and eternal values, among which his 
senses alone cannot distinguish. Before his conversion can be 
fully realized, he must also learn what it means to be “un compuesto 
de hombre y fiera’”’ (II.vi.561)." In order that he may come to 
know himself and the world, there must be an awakening of his 
spiritual faculties. Just as he must discover that his brute instinct 
cannot tell him whether he is awake or dreaming, he must learn 
that, on the other hand, his memory and understanding can find 
intelligible order amidst the world’s confusion of sensory phenom- 
ena. So that he may prudently apply his will to the restraint of 
his animal impulses and to the assertion of his noble human nature, 
he must be able to consider in retrospect the actions engendered 
now by his lower nature, now by his higher one. These are neces- 
sarily the indispensable steps to his conversion. The part which 
Calder6n has assigned to Rosaura in bringing them about will be 
explored in the following paragraphs. 

Sloman has pointed out how the fortunes of Rosaura and 
Segismundo run parallel courses. At the beginning of the play, 
they are both without honor. Their fathers separately make 
attempts to restore honor to them, but in each case the attempt 
fails. Basilio, anxious to keep order in the kingdom, has his son 
shut up again in his cell; Clotaldo, inspired by the same fears, 
proposes to send Rosaura to a convent. Both Segismundo and 
Rosaura must seek justice later in their own way, joining forces 


complaints that Fénix’s role in El principe constante is of an episodic nature. 
Cf. Bruce W. Wardropper, “Christian and Moor in Calderén’s El principe con- 
stante,” MLR, LIII (1958), 512-520, and my article, ““Calderén’s El principe 
constante: Fénix’s Role in the Ransom of Fernando’s Body,” Bulletin of the 
Comediantes, Vol. VIII (1956), No. 1, pp. 1-4. 

* The traditional position, represented by Menéndez y Pelayo (pp. 275-276) 
and Farinelli (II, 276-278), makes Segismundo’s conversion dependent upon the 
deception practised on him by Basilio and Clotaldo, which results in the prince’s 
blind acceptance of the dogma as taught to him by his tutor. 

” Here and throughout the present discussion of this play, unless I otherwise 
indicate, I cite from Augusto Cortina’s recent edition (Calderén de la Barca, 
La vida es suefio; El alcalde de Zaiamea, Clasicos Castellanos [Madrid, 1955). 
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for this purpose. In the end, both are acknowledged publicly 
by their fathers and gain their rightful status. It might almost be 
said that the similarity in their situations is so close that it ap- 
proaches identity. This is important, because, as we shall see, 
the question of Rosaura’s identity is crucial to Segismundo’s 
discovery of his own—to his knowledge of self. 

When Segismundo awakens to find himself back in his cell, 
Clotaldo treats as a dream what the prince is certain was real (his 
experiences in the palace). The prince is deceived by Clotaldo 
with regard to what has actually happened and so believes that 
he has dreamed his palace experiences. But since he feels the 
reality of his being in the palace as distinctly as the reality of his 
being in prison, he equates the two states of being. Since he only 
dreamed that he was in the palace, he also only dreams that he is 
in prison. Hence, all of life is a dream. But we cannot hold 
Segismundo responsible at this point for a complete understanding 
of what this means. The premises on which he has based this view 
of life are false ones, the result of a deception contrived by Clotaldo 
and Basilio. Conflicting with this view of life is another, more 
practical one. In this view, he considers his prison existence reality 
—waking—and his palace stay illusion—dreaming. Because he 
also holds this other view, he refuses at first to go with the soldiers 
when they come to free him. They are not real, he thinks, but 
shadows which his deceitful senses conjure up. What he has 
learned up to this point is that his senses are not to be trusted. 

But why, then, does he finally go with the soldiers? It is 
because in the midst of the other ‘‘dream”’ he had glimpsed a reality: 
the image of feminine beauty." This image, incarnated in Rosaura 
and impelled by his love for her, had become so indelibly stamped 
on his memory that it remained when the rest of the dream ended: 


sélo a una mujer amaba— 

Que fué verdad, creo yo 

en que todo se acabé 

y esto s6lo no se acaba. (II .xviii.1147—1150) 


" Sciacca, pp. 4-5. It is difficult not to agree completely with this critic 
throughout his penetrating analysis. Nevertheless, when he warns that the 
image of beauty which Segismundo glimpses is not “la de una mujer (Estrella o 
Rosaura), sino de la mujer; esto es, la belleza femenina como tal, independiente- 
mente de esta o aquella encarnacién” (p. 4), one must add a counter-warning that 
it is only by the force of his love for Rosaura that this image is impressed on the 
prince’s consciousness. 
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Because of this reality, he must have a strong suspicion, in spite 
of what Clotaldo has told him, that his palace experiences were 
real. 

While in a larger sense, perhaps, Segismundo is seeking reality, 
what he is certainly seeking is himself in that reality. He does 
not formulate the question, Who am I?—not in so many words. 
But first in the palace, and then once more in the prison, he doubts 
the identity of which he had formerly been certain. At any rate, 
the answer to the question, Who am I? is not expressed adequately 
in a name: Segismundo. The answer is a statement of what the 
inquirer is in relation to the world, his “circunstancias” in the 
Ortegan sense of the word. This is what Segismundo seeks—his 
identity. And running parallel to his quest of his own identity 
is his quest of the identity of Rosaura. ‘‘;Quién eres?” he asks 
Rosaura when they first meet in his prison (I.ii.193). He sees her 
again in the palace and again asks her, “‘;Quién eres, mujer bella?” 
(II.vii.604). The matter of who Rosaura really is—that is, who 
she is in relation to her own circumstances—is not at all important, 
except as these circumstances include Segismundo. But she does 
intercalate in the long narration of her history (III.x.503—730) 
enough about her identity, as this concerns Segismundo, to answer 
his question, “‘;Quién eres?’”’ At the same time, and by the same 
token, she gives him the answer, albeit incidentally, to the under- 
lying question, ‘‘;Quién soy yo?” 

Closely related to the confused distinctions which, in the second 
act and part of the third, Segismundo makes between sleeping and 
waking, is the hint of a division of the play into night and day. 
This division corresponds to the dreaming and the awakened prince. 
In the opening scenes of the play, Rosaura and Clarfn arrive at 
the door of Segismundo’s prison as the sun is setting in the outside 
world. Rosaura describes the prison as the womb of night.” 
As she enters, the temporal impression of night is left behind, and 
in its place there is a spatial impression, figurative of the night of 

12 “desde su centro / nace la noche, pues la engendra dentro” (I.i.71-72). 


Rosaura also speaks of the fact that the building is deprived of the light of the 
sun: 


Ristico nace entre desnudas pefias 
un palacio tan breve, 

que al sol apenas a mirar se atreve: 
con tan rudo artificio 

la arquitectura estd de su edificio, 
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Segismundo’s consciousness. In the third act, when Rosaura 
arrives to aid and seek the aid of Segismundo, her first words to 
him are these: 


Generoso Segismundo, 

cuya majestad heroica 

sale al dia de sus hechos 

de la noche de sus sombras. ... (III.x.503—506) 


Now regardless of what the real time of day is as Rosaura 
speaks these lines, it is clear that symbolically it is dawn in Segis- 
mundo’s consciousness. The outside world is day, while the prison 
was night. Certainly, in the most positive and practical view 
which Segismundo has of his situation, this is the first time he has 
left his prison. In this scene, in which Rosaura, through the 
exegesis she gives, will enable Segismundo to form a coherent 
picture of his reality, she welcomes him into the waking world. 
In the first scenes of the play she had entered into the night of his 
prison, bringing light to his sleeping consciousness. In the first 
act, at the time of their first encounter, what he says to her at one 
point unmistakably draws attention to the effects she has on his 
eyes: 


Con cada vez que te veo 

nueva admiracién me das 

y cuando te miro mds 

aun mds mirarte deseo. 

Ojos hidrépicos creo 

que mis ojos deben ser: 

pues, cuando es muerte el beber, 

beben mas, y desta suerte, 

viendo que el ver me da muerte, 

estoy muriendo por ver. (I.ii.223—232) 


Then, in his palace meeting with Rosaura, the prince implies in his 


que parece, a las plantas 

de tantas rocas y de pefias tantas 

que al sol tocan la lumbre, 

pefiasco que ha rodado dela cumbre. (1.i.56-64) 


Then, as they enter the tower in which Segismundo is imprisoned, she notices a 
light so weak and flickering that it makes “mds tenebrosa / la oscura habitacién 
con luz dudosa”’ (1.i.89—90). 
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speech that for him her presence is equivalent to light: 


Oye, mujer, detente: 

no juntes el ocaso y el oriente, 
huyendo al primer paso; y 
que juntos el oriente y el ocaso, 

la luz y sombra frifa, 

serds sin duda sincopa del dia. (II.vii.586—591) 








When she attempts to leave, he says, 


No has de ausentarte, espera. 
4Cémo quieres dejar de esa manera 
a oscuras mi sentido? (II.viii.638-640) 


The action of the play portrays his groping, at; first unconsciously, 
then more and more consciously, for his reality. The only light 
to his senses as he seeks his way out into the daylight of this reality 
is the fugitive figure of Rosaura. But finally, as he emerges from 
the night of his prison into a world for him still peopled with shad- 
ows, Rosaura appears to him for a third time. Here, perhaps 
prophetically, as though in anticipation of the light she is about 
to bring to his reason, he says, ‘Su luz me ciega”’ (IIT.ix.500)." 

In the first act, then, when Segismundo is immersed in the 
shadows of his spiritual night, Rosaura arouses his desire to see. 
In the second act, he tries to keep the light which her presence 
brings to him. But he is unable to do this, relying as he does not 
on reason but on physical force. In the third act, when he “‘comes 
forth to the day of his deeds from the night of his shadows,”’ the 
light which he receives from Rosaura is there in blinding strength. 

Now that the scene has been laid for the dénouement, we can 
proceed to the analysis of Rosaura’s precise effect on Segismundo f 





in the two earlier encounters. The purpose of this analysis is to 
discover how her appearance and the identification which she ‘ 
, makes of herself in this third encounter complete the prince's . 


grasp of his own identity in reality. Rosaura says, H 


I am indebted to Robert G. Mead, Jr., who read this article in ms., for the 
suggestion that the letters of Rosaura’s name may be rearranged to spell the word H 
“Auroras.” While it cannot be affirmed with certainty that Calderén had this 
in mind, it seems probable that he did ,in view of the foregoing analysis. 
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Tres veces son las que ya 

me admiras, tres las que ignoras 

quién soy, pues las tres me viste 

en diverso traje y forma. (II1I.x.525-528) 


What sort of impressions did Rosaura make on Segismundo on 
these three occasions? The first time, Segismundo thought she 
was a man: 


La primera me creiste 
varén en la rigurosa 
prisién. ... (III.x.529-531) 


But not only was Segismundo deceived with regard to her sex. 
Rosaura reminds him that on that occasion, “ti de mirarme te 
asombras”’ (III.x.668). There were three things about Rosaura’s 
person which at that time fanned the spark of Segismundo’s noble 
nature, which had lain smothered through all the years of his 
imprisonment. He said to her on the occasion of that first meeting, 


Tu voz pudo enternecerme, 
tu presencia suspenderme 
y tu respeto turbarme. (1.ii.190—192) 


In her voice very possibly he sensed that she like himself was an 
unfortunate being; secondly, he could not fail to marvel at her 
beauty, even though she was dressed as a man; and most important 
of all, she inspired in him a feeling of respect or reverence for her 
which disturbed him profoundly. 

Certainly, when she entreats him to spare her life, her speech 
could not fail to appeal to his human qualities: 


Si has nacido 
humano, baste el postrarme 
a tus pies para librarme. (I.ii.187—189) 


Rosaura makes an appeal to the human half of his nature, and the 
appeal is answered. 

How much was Segismundo affected by Rosaura’s beauty in 
this scene? It is difficult to say with assurance, since no mention 
is made of beauty, and then, of course, Rosaura is dressed as a man. 
Yet it is hardly possible to attribute to mere curiosity the prince’s 
eagerness to feast his eyes on the traveler. It is evident from the 
passage which begins, ‘Con cada vez que te veo”’ (cited more fully 
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above), that he was struck by Rosaura’s beauty. Now, since the 
prince was not aware that he was looking at a woman, he must 
have been impressed with beauty per se—or possibly even womanly 
beauty per se—unprovocative of the desire for possession. If 
the beauty he saw could have been possessed—that is, if he had 
known it could be possessed—perhaps his admiration would then 
have been transformed into desire, as it was later, in the palace, 
when he saw Rosaura as a woman." 

In this first meeting, however, his admiration was transformed 
into, or mingled with, the respect which he felt for this particular 
being. The beauty he saw in Rosaura, then, must always remain 
in his mind as a vivid image fused with the idea of respect for the 
rights of others. Although he was not yet conscious of its true 


meaning, it was an image of what he was seeking: his own nobler 
self.15 


“In his Symposium, Plato speaks of man’s yearning for immortality, which, 
when he first happens upon a particular embodiment of beauty, urges him to 
“beget.” Some men, “teeming in body . . . acquire an immortality ... by 
getting children.” Others, pregnant in soul, “in their souls still more than in 
their bodies conceive those things which are proper for soul to conceive and bring 
forth” (Plato, with an English Translation, V: Lysis, Symposium, Gorgias, trans. 
W. R. M. Lamb, Loeb Classical Library [London and New York, 1925], p. 199). 
Segismundo, being “un compuesto de hombre y fiera,”” may be affected either in 
“body” or in “soul” by Rosaura’s beauty. In Act I, when she is dressed as a 
man, her beauty strikes his soul, and he conceives a virtuous act: namely, his 
attempted defense of her and Clarin against his jailers. In the palace (Act II), 
Rosaura being dressed as a woman, her beauty affects predominantly his body, 
with the result which we know. In Act III, the beauty of Rosaura, who this 
time is dressed as a woman but armed as a man, stirs both his body and his soul. 
His soul having begun to win out, he denies his body the sight of her and explains: 


ni te miro, porque es fuerza 
que no mire tu hermosura 
quien ha de mirar tu honra. (III.x.821—824) 


6 Plato, in his Symposium, has Socrates say that “in general all who feel desire, 
feel it for what is not provided or present; for something they have not or are not 
or lack; and that sort of thing is the object of desire or love” (p. 171). The same 
dialogue (with Agathon) ends with Socrates’ conclusion that “if Love lacks beauti- 
ful things, and good things are beautiful, he must lack good things too” (p. 173). 
Rosaura is not, when all is said and done, the real object of Segismundo’s desire. 
She merely serves to embody the beauty which, in Platonic terms, is a kind of 
visible symbol of the good (and therefore beautiful) things which Segismundo 
lacks at first and finally acquires through learning to assert his noble nature. 
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On the occasion of the second encounter between Rosaura and 
Segismundo, he saw her as a woman: “‘La segunda me admiraste / 
mujer, ...” (III.x.533-534). With his eyes, that is, he saw 
her as a particular woman, tempting possession. She therefore 
became the object of his unrestrained appetite. But when he 
first saw her, on this second occasion, he admired her, as he had in 
the first encounter, and once again asked who she was. Although 
he was certain he had seen her before, he could not remember where 
or in what circumstances. He groped awhile for the connecting 
thread : 


{Pero qué es lo que veo? 


(Yo he visto esta belleza 
otra vez.) 


{Quién eres? Que sin verte 

adoracién me debes, y de suerte 

por la fe te conquisto, 

que me persuado a que otra vez te he visto. 
{Quién eres, mujer bella? (II.vii.592—604) 


The image—the form—which his eyes transmitted to his mind 
became fused and confused with the image formed in their first 
meeting; Rosaura, recalling the palace episode, says, 


. aqui me viste 
otra vez confuso, y otra 
con el traje de mujer 
confundiste entrambas formas; (III.x.679-682) 


In this second encounter, then, the two forms became fused 
in Segismundo’s mind in one image of beauty. But when he asked 
Rosaura who she was, she replied, 


. . . Soy de Estrella 
una infelice dama. (II.vii.605—606) 


When she deceived him by assuming a different identity, that of 
Astrea, he was deprived of the possibility of associating the present 
image with the one formed earlier. He could not identify con- 
sciously the image of pure beauty, with which had been mingled 
respect and noble impulses, with the sight of “‘Astrea’s’”’ particular 
beauty. There was therefore no counterbalance to his bestial 
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nature. When “Astrea’* attempted to leave, he was furious at the 
thought of losing something to which he had aright. The “‘respeto”™ 
which in the earlier meeting he had felt for Rosaura’s person con- 
tinued to act in a subconscious way as a check on his base actions, 
but he was bent on overcoming all obstacles to his “‘gusto"’: 


Segis. Hards que de cortés pase a grosero, 
porque la resistencia 
es veneno cruel de mi paciencia. 
Ros. Pues cuando ese veneno, 
de furia, de rigor y safia lleno, 
la paciencia venciera, 
mi respeto no osara ni pudiera. 
Segis. Sélo por ver si puedo 
hards que pierda a tu hermosura el miedo, 
que soy muy inclinado 
a vencer loimposible:... (II.viii.645-655) 


He did, of course, proceed with his attempt to conquer this fear 
and respect which her beauty caused him to feel. He prevented 
her leaving and tried to possess her by force. 

As a result of these two meetings, Rosaura became two separate 
persons in Segismundo’s consciousness: an unidentified traveler 
and Astrea. This must have been the state of his consciousness 
when he saw her for the third time, approaching on a swift horse: 


La tercera es hoy, que siendo 

monstruo de una especie y otra, 

entre galas de mujer 

armas de varén me adornan. (III.x.537-540) 


When Clarin saw Rosaura, he said, ‘‘j Vive Dios, que es Rosaura!”’ 
But Segismundo did not name her. He said merely, “El cielo a 
mi presencia la restaura’”’ (III.ix.502). It is apparent by his later 
speech that he first thinks of her as three different persons, each 
of which corresponds to one of the three times he has seen her. He 
begins by calling her “esta mujer” : 


Si sofié aquella grandeza 

en que me vi, {cémo ahora 

esta mujer me refiere 

unas sefias tan notorias? (III.x.739—742) 


“Esta mujer” is still not identified, for Segismundo has not yet 
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succeeded in putting the pieces together. As he tries to fit them 
into place, he decides at one point that it would be best to enjoy 
the fleeting moment. Where the Cortina edition (“Clasicos Cas- 
tellanos”’),!* from which I am citing, gives the reading, ‘‘Rosaura 
estAé en mi poder” (III.x.767), the Zaragoza edition (1636) reads, 
“Astrea esté en mi poder.’"’ As Astrea, Rosaura had tempted 
Segismundo before, and it is certainly logical to suppose that when 
the temptation assails him again it is because he is thinking of 
“esta mujer’ as Astrea. Then, he comes to the point in his reason- 
ing at which he decides to seek eternal values: 


acudamos a lo eterno, 

que es la fama vividora 

donde ni duermen las dichas 

ni las grandezas reposan. (III.x.791—794) 


At this moment, “‘esta mujer,” Astrea, and the unfortunate traveler 
become identified as one person, Rosaura. Here the Zaragoza 
edition shows no variation from the Cortina edition: 


Rosaura estdé sin honor; 
mds a un principe le toca 
el dar honor que quitarle. (III.x.795-797) 


Now that the three persons which Segismundo has seen in the 
three different scenes have been identified as one, the prince is 
no longer confused. It is the linkage between the first two of these 
scenes which brings about the crystallization of his personality. 
Until now he has thought of the palace episode as a dream (within 
the life dream) and of the prison experience as waking (within the 
life dream). In terms of his conduct with respect to Rosaura, 


1 The Cortina edition is basically the text of the play as we have known it 
since Juan de Vera Tassis y Villaroel published it in 1685 in the Primera parte de 
comedias del célebre poeta espaiiol, Don Pedro Calderén .. . (see Cortina’s re- 
marks immediately following his Prélogo; see also Milton A. Buchanan, ed., 
La vida es suefto. Comedia famosa de D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca. 1636, 
Vol. I [Toronto: University of Toronto Library, 1909], 102-104). 

17 Buchanan’s edition, p. 131, line 2958. Buchanan calls this “surreptitious”’ 
Zaragoza edition “B.” It appeared in 1636 in the Parte Treynia de Comedias 
famosas de Varios Avtores. I do not propose to argue here that B is more authen- 
tic than the version with which we are familiar. Nor shall I make the mistake of 
choosing the best readings from different versions. It is helpful, nevertheless, to 
cite this variant reading to show how the play may have been understood by 
some of Calderén’s contemporaries. 
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he had acted nobly in his prison and basely in the palace. Now 
the object of these manifestations of both of his natures is identified 
as one person, and he realizes in this moment that both natures 
exist in him toge er, on one plane of existence. They are not, as 
he had thought, separated by the division line between dreaming 
and waking. The combination of Segismundo’s two natures is 
symbolized, and made clear to him in the final act, in the person 
of Rosaura, who fittingly refers to herself as ‘“‘monstruo de una 
especie y otra.”’ 

That which was reality in all of his encounters with Rosaura 
corresponded to his higher self—nobility of feeling expressed in 
his reverence for Rosaura’s beauty, and nobility of action through 
the exercise of virtue. The truth of ultimate reality, therefore, 
becomes reconciled to Segismundo’s own existence. Through 
recognizing that his own being is a manifestation of the dualism 
of reality, he is enabled to live the truth through virtuous action. 
And Rosaura, of course, is the means by which he arrives at this 
solution. 

Finally, there is no longer any basis for Menéndez y Pelayo’s 
and Farinelli’s objections to the considerable extent of Rosaura’s 
role. Not only does the honor episode involving her parallel and 
then blend into the main action, as Sloman has pointed out, but 
it now appears undeniable, in the light of the further evidence 
presented in this article, that she is, as Wilson has said, the key to 
Segismundo’s conversion. The conversion itself is not, Menéndez 
y Pelayo and Farinelli to the contrary, overly rapid. For, as we 
have seen, the prince’s spiritual growth, which is to bring about 
his conversion, begins in Act I and is not complete until Act ITI, 
Scene x, when he clearly comprehends his own nature in its relation 
to reality and thenceforth acts in accordance with that knowledge. 


WiiuiaM M. Wuitsy 
University of Southern California 






































THE MYTHIC COSMOLOGY OF UNAMUNO’S 
EL CRISTO DE VELAZQUEZ 


L Cristo de Veldzquez is a series of meditations on the Crucified 
Christ. The first three are in the manner of an introduction, 
ending with an invocation to the Holy Spirit to guide the poet’s 
pen as it guided the brush of Veldzquez. There follows in the 
fourth section the poem’s most famous moment, which begins with 
the question, ‘“;En qué piensas Ti, muerto, Cristo mfo?” It isa 
moment expressed in a visual pattern that is impressive and clear. 
Beginning in blackness and night, it ends in blackness and night. 
Between these frontiers of darkness there rises in the central verses 
the luminous white body of the glorified Christ : 


Blanco tu cuerpo esté como el espejo 
del padre de la luz, del sol vivifico; 
blanco tu cuerpo al modo de la luna 

que muerta ronda en torno de su madre, 
nuestra cansada vagabunda tierra; 
blanco tu cuerpo esté como la hostia 

del cielo de la noche soberana . . 


In these verses we are introduced to a symbolic cosmological con- 
figuration that reappears through the length of the poem: the moon 
as Christ, the sun as God the Father, and the earth as the Virgin 
Mother. It is a mythic triad in accord with ancient beliefs in the 
magic and perfection of three-ness' and in the family organization 
of the cosmos.’ 

Unamuno graphically represented this cosmological triad in 
two full-page drawings, one of which he attached to the final 
manuscript of the poem and the other to an earlier manuscript. 
The drawings are identical except for size. They show the cross 


'See Philip Wheelwright, The Burning Fountain (Bloomington, 1954), pp. 
130-140. 

? Ernst Cassirer, Philosophy of Symbolic Forms (New Haven, 1955), II, 191. 
Although the importance of the mythic triad has not been noted in previous 
studies, several writers have pointed out the role of the moon in the poem and its 
identification with Christ. See especially Carlos Claveria, “Don Miguel y la 
luna,” Temas de Unamuno (Madrid, 1953), p. 154 ff. 
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with a tripartite heraldic Christ on a globe marked ‘‘M” for Mary. 
Above the cross is a triangle containing a circle with a swastica. 
In a note Unamuno explains the circle and the swastica as sun 
emblems which are symbols of eternity. In another note he equates 
Mary with the earth and emphasizes the triangular configuration 
of Christ on the Cross. It is apparent that Unamuno attributed 
considerable importance to the symbolic triadic configuration of 
the sun, the moon, and the earth.’ 

Since the poem is directed to Christ, the moon is the dominant 
body of the cosmology. The fifth section—the first section with 
a title—is called ‘“‘Luna”’ and the analogy of Christ with the moon 
becomes an identification with the moon as Unamuno names Him 
the “Luna desnuda en la estrellada noche.’’ In section eight 
Christ accepts the name “Luna”’ and calls out to His brothers on 
earth in the manner of the great ‘‘I am” statements of the Johannine 


* The drawings may be examined in Unamuno’s library in Salamanca. Below 
is a sketch of the one attached to the final manuscript: 
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Gospel, declaring ‘““Yo soy la luna.”” And so the moon continues 
throughout the poem as name and symbol of Christ. The power 
of the moon imagery is such that its light is projected over the 
length of the work, illuminating each contemplative moment. 
The Christ symbols that follow all become white under the white 
lunar light. Thus Unamuno invokes Christ the white eagle, the 
white lion, white flame, white serpent, white dragon, and white 
bull. Above each of these stands the lunar Christ of the mythic 
triad. 

Although less concerned with the sun and earth, Unamuno 
returns to each several times in the poem and organizes about each 
an entire meditation. In the section ‘“‘Dios-Tinieblas” his thoughts 
turn about God the Eternal Father, the superbrilliant invisible sun, 
perceptible only as Dionysian divine darkness.‘ And in the section 
‘Tierra’? Unamuno exalts the Virgin Mother Earth, slave of the 
sun and mother of all men and Christ. 

In El Cristo de Veldzquez these three cosmological symbols 
stand out not only as an important imagery-pattern and as elements 
of thematic unity, but, curiously enough, as the only important 
symbols that depart radically from the Christian tradition. 

There are in the poem more than eighty different names for 
Christ. Some, like “‘Luna’”’ are repeated many times, others 
only occasionally. But of these it is only “Luna” that does not 
derive from the Christian tradition. Aside from a few second 
century Orpheus-Christ icons of doubtful interpretation the moon 
has not been a symbol of Christ. Of the other names, however, 
even those that seem most unusual to the ordinary reader have 
roots somewhere in the literature of Christianity. A large portion 
are Biblical and most of them can be easily located in the patristic 


‘In his Mystica theologia Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite described the 
supreme divine being of such brilliance as to be beyond the ability of human 
vision to apprehend. This divinity he called “Divine Darkness,” a term and 
concept used by Unamuno in El Cristo de Velazquez. See especially Part I, Sec. 
8, ‘“Dios-Tinieblas,”’ which refers to God as “la divina inmensa oscuridad.” 

‘ This number includes only basically different names. That is, it does not 
count the variations of a name, as in the case of Rey, which also appears as “Rey 
de las naciones,”’ “Rey del Universo,” ‘Rey de la soledad,” “Rey de soledades,”’ 
“Rey del desierto,” “Rey de la Iglesia Santa,” “Rey de la Vida,” and “Rey 
desnudo.” Nor does it include repetitions, such as “Hombre,” which is repeated 
twenty-seven times. 

* See, for example, Plate xxxi of Robert Eisler, Orpheus the Fisher (London, 
1921). 
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writings by consulting the indices of the Patrologia. Others we 
will find in the mystics, in Ruysbroeck, in Santa Caterina da Siena, 
in San Juan de la Cruz, or elsewhere. But the moon we shall not 
find in this tradition. Moreover, it is in peculiar contradiction 
to this tradition. 

In the history of Christian symbolism, the moon has long 
been the most important universal symbol of the Virgin and the 
Church.’ A glance at the Index Marianus and the Index de 
Ecclesia of the Patrologia will indicate the widespread use of the 
symbol in patristic literature. From these early centuries through 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance the light of the Helios Christ 
was ministered to mortals through the maternal intermediary of 
Mary and the Church. The moon was, in the words of Ambrosius, 
a “great mystery,’”” and theologians provided detailed interpreta- 
tions of its relation to Mary and the Church. Such was its im- 
portance that Ambrosius spoke for centuries of Christianity when 
he admonished the faithful to look upon the moon not only with 
bodily eyes, but to consider it with the spirit: “noli ergo Lunam 
oculo tui corporis aestimare sed mentis vivacitate.’”"' The moon 
continues today as one of the most important and well-known 
symbols of Catholic iconography. But throughout its long history, 
although it occasionally referred to something other than the Virgin 
or the Church,” the moon has not been a symbol of Christ. 


The sun as a symbol of the Father also departs from the tradi- 
tion. Although the sun was clandestinely worshipped among 
the ancient Hebrews, Old Testament law specifically prohibited 
such worship and conviction was punishable by death.” In the 
New Testament the sun was relatively insignificant but in the early 


7 For a brief survey of the identification of the moon with the Virgin together 
with an important bibliography, see Robert Briffault, The Mothers (New York, 
1927), III, 183 f. Also the excellent study of Hugo Rahner, “Das Christliche 
Mysterium von Sonne und Mond,” Franos Jahrbuch, X (1943), 305-405. 

8 J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. 219, cols. 670 and 511. 

* Rahner, pp. 382-402. 

” Cited in Rahner, p. 381. 

4 Cited in Rahner, p. 381. 

#2 A veiled moon, for example, appeared frequently in Medieval art with the 
sun as a Passion symbol. Ordinarily they were painted above the cross, one on 
each side. See Louis Réau, /conographie de l'art chrétien (Paris, 1957), II, Pt. 2, 
486. 

48 James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (New York, 1951), article “Sun,” 
by H. A. Redpath, p. 880. 
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years of Christianity Christ was assimilated to the sun under the 
influence of contemporary sun cults.“ St. Augustine and others 
fought a losing battle against the Helios Christ and by the Middle 
Ages Sol Invictus was triumphant.'® In these centuries of luxuriant 
symbolism the analogy and identification of Christ with the sun 
is amazingly ubiquitous.'* The Christian year was integrated 
with the cycle of the sun; the life of Christ was interpreted in terms 
of the sun’s cycle; and countless aspects of worship including the 
mass itself were patterned after the solar cycle.'? Thus it is against 
another of the most powerful of Medieval and Christian traditional 
symbols that Unamuno turns when he transfers to God the Father 
the sun symbolism so long and so emphatically attributed to Christ. 

The assimilation of the Virgin Mary to Mother Earth is no less 
daring and it has indeed provoked severe condemnation from at 
least one Catholic theologian.'® Telluric and chthonic aspects 
attributed to the Virgin have been rare.'? Epiphanius compared 
her to the earth fecundated by the heavenly rain.” In a com- 
mentary on the Song of Solomon, Ambrosius wrote that, “‘In the 
most pure womb of Mary there was sown one sole grain of wheat, 
yet it is called a garden of wheat because all the elect were included 
in the chosen grain.’ A few other cases can be cited, but none of 
importance.” The worship of Mother Nature, Natura, or Physis, 
is one of the last religious experiences of the late pagan world.” 
From the fourth century through the Middle Ages we find the 
Church combatting her, echoing the cry of Prudentius that she is 


“ See Rahner, pp. 305-379. 

6 Carl Jung, Psychology and Alchemy (New York, 1953), p. 398. 

‘6 Of the many studies of this phenomenon, see especially H. Flanders Dun- 
bar, Symbolism in Medieval Thought (New Haven, 1929). 

 Ibid., but especially pp. 408-416. 

8 Quintin Pérez, 8.J., El pensamiento religioso de Unamuno frente al de la 
iglesia (Valladolid, 1946), p. 184. 

” Briffault, III, 183. 

* Epiphanius, Adversus octoginta haereses, \xxiv. 3; in Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, vol. xlii, col. 477, 480. Cited in Briffault, ITI, 183. 

* Alfonso de Liguori, The Glories of Mary, p. 23. Cited in Briffault, III, 183. 

* Compare the unusual vault painting in Limburg Cathedral, c. 1235, of the 
nourishing mother earth. Reproduced in Carl Jung, Symbols of Transformation 
(New York, 1956), Plate xiv-a. 

* Ernst Robert Curtius, Zuropean Literature and the Latin Middle Ages 
(New York, 1953), p. 107. 
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not the begetter of men, but only their sustainer.* But in spite 
of these centuries of struggle against the intrusion of Mother Nature, 
Unamuno incorporated her into his poem, exalting her to identifica- 
tion with the Virgin Mary, the veritable Mother of God. 

And so it is a curious fact that Unamuno’s triadic cosmology 
in each of its parts challenges the Catholic tradition: the moon 
because it transfers to Christ a symbol consecrated to the Virgin; 
the sun because it transfers to God the Father a symbol associated 
with Christ; and the earth because it assimilates to the Mother 
of God the pagan Mother Earth. In the whole of El Cristo de 
Veldzquez these are the three important symbols which are not 
answerable to the Christian tradition. But this is not to say 
that their meaning is to be found only within the limits of the poem 
itself. They are symbols too powerful and too universal to stand 
unaffected by the vast traditions from which they derive; symbols 
such as these do not remain within a single poem. If the reader 
cannot relate them to the Christian heritage, he will inevitably 
relate them elsewhere. 

The sun, the moon, and the earth are all primordial symbols. 
They are what Jung calls archetypes of the collective unconscious.”® 
They are images which are “lovely, mysterious, and full of pre- 
sentiment.’*® They are images of premonition which protect 
man from his world of tangible experience.2”. And they are uni- 
versally religion-related. 

In the moon-Christ of El Cristo de Veldzquez we can see much 
of the primordial and mythic significance of the moon. In nearly 
all primitive thought it stands for eternity, immortality and per- 
petual renewal. The Iroquois tribes of America called the moon 
“the eternal one.’”* Among the ancien. ©gyptians the moon was 
the ‘“‘maker of eternity and creator of everlastingness.””* Among 
the Hebrews the moon was likewise the symbol of eternity.” In 


* Tbid. 

26 Carl G. Jung, “Archetypes of the Collective Unconscious,” in T’he Integra- 
tion of the Personality (New York, 1939), pp. 52-95. 

*6 Tbid., pp. 56 f. 

27 Ibid., p. 57. 

28 J. F. Lafitau, Moeurs des sauvages amériquains (Paris, 1724), I, 244. Cited 
in Briffault, I, 601. 

*~E. A. Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians (London, 1904), I, 412. 
Cited in Briffault, II, 602. 

® Psalms 89:37. 
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Polynesia the moon was believed to possess the secret of immor- 
tality." In China the moon also possessed the secret of immor- 
tality* and among the Chams the moon was said to have the gift 
of eternal youth and never be more than thirty years of age.* In 
Russia the moon is the deathless one.* 

El Cristo de Veldzquez repeats the ancient mythic message. 
The light rays of the moon are the promise of eternity: ‘Los rayos, 
Maestro, de tu suave lumbre / nos gufan en la noche de este mundo, 
/ ungiéndonos con la esperanza recia / de un dia eterno” (i, 4). 
Christ’s luminous body has the whiteness of eternity: ‘“Tu pecho 
muéstranos / la blanca eternidad” (i, 7). And the moon is like 
the body of Christ that never dies: “Blanca luna / como el cuerpo 
del Hombre . . . del que nunca muere’”’ (i, 4). 

Most lunar deities are also gods and rulers of the dead. ‘“The 
belief that resurrection after death'could be obtained through the 
magical operation of a supernatural power was associated among 
the ancient Egyptians, as among all other African peoples, and all 
primitive peoples in every part of the world, with the resurrecting 
moon.’*> The dead were thought of as identified with the moon.** 
In the ritual papyrus on the embalming of the dead, the deceased 
was assured that he would “renew his life like the moon.’’*’ It is 
an ancient path that Unamuno travels when he writes that the 
moon-light of Christ is the light of resurrection (ii, 11), that the 
moon is harbinger of the eternal dawn (i, 12), that the light of the 
moon is the light of the sun Eternal manifest to human eyes (iii, 1), 
and that it is only the lunar light of Christ that affirms that the 
Father Eternal lives (i, 7). Throughout the poem, wherever the 
lunar light of the dead yet living Christ is projected, there pene- 
trates the message of immortality and eternal life, so that again 


% J. White, Ancient History of the Maori (Wellington, 1886-1889), p. 87. 
Cited in Briffault, IT, 601. 

#S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom (London, 1883), II, 74. Cited in 
Briffault, II, 602. 

* H. Baudesson, Indo-China and its Primitive Peoples (London, 1919), p. 278. 
Cited in Briffault, II, 601. 

*W.R. 8S. Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales (London, 1873), 175 and 100. Cited 
in Briffault, IT, 602. 

%6 Briffault, IT, 778. 

36 Thid. 

37 R. V. Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia egizia (Torino, 1881-1886), p. 85. 
Cited in Briffault, II, 778. 
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and again the multiple symbols of Christ become also symbols of 
eternity. 

And in a general way, the moon is also conceived of as dying 
every month and as being born again after three days, the three 
days in which it is all but invisible to the naked eye.** In many 
cultures man’s ability to be born again is derived from the moon’s 
eternal and cyclic monthly resurrection. The cyclical life of the 
moon, its perpetual renewal through life, death, and resurrection, 
is also reflected in Unamuno’s eternally dying Christ : 


Y estés muriendo sin cesar; tu muerte, 
perenne sacrificio, nos es vida 
perenne; (iv, 2) 


The moon that is always dead yet continues to die and live again 
in resurrection is the perfect symbol for Unamuno’s perpetually 
dying Christ in whom the sacrifice of the glorification on the Cross 


is an ever-present event, repreated again and again through all 
time. 


To what extent Unamuno himself was aware of the rich mythic 
content of the moon in El Cristo de Velézquez cannot be determined. 


8 Briffault, II, 652. See pp. 652-660 for extensive documentation of this 
belief and its variations. 

*® Unamuno’s perpetually dying Christ suggests, along with its relation to 
the moon, a relation with the fundamentally mythic concept of time. “Myth,” 
writes Cassirer, “knows nothing of that kind of objectivity which is expressed 
in the mathematical-physical concept of Newton’s absolute time.... It 
knows historical time no more than it does mathematical-physical time. For 
even the historical consciousness of time contains very definite objective factors. 
It is based on a fixed chronology, a strict distinction of the earlier and the later, 
and the observation of a determinate, unequivocal order in the sequence of the 
movements of time. Myth is aware of no such division of the stages of time, no 
such ordering of time into a rigid system where any particular event has one and 
only one position. ... The stages of time—past, present, future—do not re- 
main distinct; over and over again the mythical consciousness succumbs to the 
tendency and temptation to level the differences and ultimately transform them 
into pure identity” (Cassirer, II, pp. 110f.). The sacrificial Crucifixion repeated 
in the mass, in the painting of Vel4zquez, and in Unamuno’s poem represents 
a ritual leveling of time in accord with mythic time. It should be noted that 
such a concept runs counter to the Catholic interpretation of history, by which 
the sacrifice of Christ was a sacrifice made once and for all, unique throughout all 
time and eternity. See Mircea Eliade, The Myth of the Eternal Return (New 
York, 1954), pp. 143 ff. For mythic time in the mass, see Carl Jung, Psychology 
and Alchemy, pp. 295 f. 
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Nevertheless, it is interesting to suggest certain personal factors 
which may have influenced his choice of the moon as symbol of 
Christ. Unamuno was a Basque. During his childhood Basque 
was his primary language. In his adult life he never forgot his 
Basque heritage. References to it in his work are common and 
his library in Salamanca contains numerous books on Basque 
language, culture and folklore. Now, the Basques, like the Celts 
and many others of Spain's earliest inhabitants, were moon wor- 
shippers.“ Their year was lunar; they measured time by nights 
instead of days, and their gods, so far as we know, were all lunar 
gods.*' The moon was the supreme deity of the Basques and the 
word which is used today in the Basque language for “god"’ is 
related to the word “moon.” Whether the Celtiberians adopted 
the cults of the country or imported their own is not known.“ 
However that may be, they worshipped the moon after the manner 
of primitive savages; men, women and children turned out of doors 
at the full moon and danced the whole night through.“ The 
worship of the Celtiberians did not differ from that which was 
general among the other inhabitants of the Peninsula. At Ebura, 
near Cordova, there was in the time of Strabo a famous temple of 
the native Moon-god and the Sacred Promontory of Cape St. 
Vincent was probably dedicated to the same deity.** And the 
goddess ‘Noctiluca’ was worshipped at Malaga.‘® 

But not only does moon worship have a primitive background 
in Spain and particularly among the Celts and the Basques, but 
the moon gods of both Celts and Basques were masculine.*7 This 
is significant since the moon is ordinarily thought of today as femi- 
nine.*® This is perhaps particularly true in Latin countries where 
the word for moon is feminine. Nevertheless, the moon is generally 


 Briffault, II, 76. 

! Thid. 

424. H. Hovelacque, E. Picto and J. Vinson, Mélanges de linguistique et 
d’anthropologie (Paris, 1880), p. 209. 

 Briffault, III, 76. 

“ From Strabo’s account. Cited in Briffault, ibid. 

45 Ibid., p. 77. 

46 Rufus Festus Avienus, Ora maritima in N. E. Lemaire, Bibliotheca Classica 
Latina, Poetae Latini Minores (Paris, 1825), V, 429 ff. Cited in Briffault, ibid. 

47 A. B. Cook, “The European Sky God,” Folk-lore, XVIII (1907), 49, and J. 
Vinson, Le Folklore du Pays Basque (Paris, 1883). 

#8 See Briffault, III, 87. 
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a male in primitive thought” and the moon-god in Basque is com- 
monly masculine. . 

It seems justifiable to assume that Unamuno was aware of the 
general mythic significance of the moon and in particular of the 
moon in Basque and Iberian culture. Not only therefore does the 
Basque moon-god serve as a possible source for Unamuno’s lunar 
Christ, but it also suggests a peculiarly Spanish Christ as opposed 
to the Helios Christ of the other European Christians. 

The sun in El Cristo de Veldzquez is God the Father and the 
ultimate source of Christ’s lunar light. As Father, the sun is 
eternal, infinite, and inaccessible. And in Him will be fulfilled 
the final recapitulation.” The dominant mythic aspect of the 
sun in the poem is therefore as an image of eternity and, by exten- | 
sion, of immortality. The sun, in its annual cycle of winter death a 
and spring resurrection and in its daily journey across the heavens ‘t 
with its birth and death in mythie blood, has again and again 
offered itself as representation and mythic proof of rebirth and 
resurrection. Although we can find varied meanings in the moon 
and the earth in the poem, the significance of the sun is limited to 
these images of transcendency. And so, as in many mythic triads, 
the uppermost point is accessible only through an intermediary, 
which is the role of the second point of the triad.“ In El Cristo de 
Veldzquez the uppermost point is the sun and the intermediary is 
the lunar Christ who reflects to man and earth the superbrilliant, 
life-giving light of the Father. 

The third body of the mythic cosmology of El Cristo de Veldzquez 
is the Mother Earth, whom Unamuno has identified with the 
Virgin Mary. When Mother Earth is introduced in the fourth 
section she is simply the mother of the moon. But in the sections 
that follow, her motherhood is extended to that of all things. She . 
is the mother of mankind when Unamuno calls her repeatedly 
“our mother” (i, 4; i, 10; i, 17; iii, 13; iii, 18). She is the mother | 


oth 














of Adam (ii, 5) and the mother of Christ (i, 16; i, 17; iii, 13; iii, 18; f 
iii, 23; iv, 2). She is also the mother of nature, for it is she who i 
produces the wheat and the milk that nourish God and man and | 

Christ (i, 17). Calvary is the pregnant womb of the Mother Earth ‘§ 


” Briffault, II, 592-597. 
® Recapitulation, a heretical doctrine, is the theme of Part IV, Section 4, i 

“‘Recapitulacién.” 
51 See Wheelwright, p. 132. 
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(ii, 14); the mountains are her breasts (iii, 17); and the frost and 
dew are her tears (i, 16). 

The mythic importance of the mother is universal. According 
to Jung, “the most immediate primordial image is the mother, 
for she is in every way the nearest and most powerful experi- 
ence. ... The all-embracing lap of the Mater ecclesia is far from 
being a mere metaphor, and the same is true of mother earth, mother 
nature, and matter in general.”® And Ernst Cassirer adds that, 
“the conception of Mother Earth . . . represents a central and 
original idea which has shown its power again and again, from the 
beliefs of primitive peoples down to the highest productions of 
the religious consciousness.’ Unamuno has thus again enriched 
his poem with one of the most fundamental of mythic concepts. 
Almost universally man has entoned with Unamuno hymns to 
“our mother earth.” In Briffault’s monumental work, The Mothers, 
we are overwhelmed with examples of the motherhood of mother 
earth: the Old Testament, Aeschylus, Vergil, Cicero, Livy, the Rig- 
Veda, Vedic hymns, and many others.™ 

But the earth is not only the mother of life but also the mother 
of rebirth, another provider of immortality. On his death Christ 
returns to his Mother the Earth (iv, 2) to come forth born anew 
three days later. The dead return to the womb of Mother Earth 
awaiting the return of Christ when they will be born again (iii, 15). 
At the Crucifixion Adam receives his soul, the token of eternal life, 
and the maternal clay that covers him trembles as he is thus born 
again (ii, 5). Among the countless parallels to this we may recall 
those of the ancient Greeks, who held that the earth was the common 
mother who brought the sons of man to light and to whom they 
were given back after death to be resurrected to new life in the 
cycle of becoming.*® 

The mother earth is thus the mother of life and the mother 
of rebirth. The assimilation of the Virgin to mother earth is the 
third mythic direction of Unamuno’s quest for life beyond the 
grave. The sun, the moon, and the earth, each in its mythic 


* Carl G. Jung, Contributions to Analytical Psychology (New York, 1928), 
y -122. 

 Cassirer, II, 190. 

* Briffault, ITI, 54-61. 

56 Cassirer, IT, 190. 
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significance is the eternal and primordial assurance that death is 
not absolute. 

This in brief is the mythical triadic cosmology of El Cristo de 
Veldzquez, answerable not to the Christian tradition, but to the 
greater, more universal, tradition with roots descending into the 
shadowy worlds of primordial imagery. In this poem of faith and 
hope, Unamuno has discovered ancient and unexhausted mana 
in the gods of the Church. Into the rich symbolism of two thou- 
sand years of Christianity he has infused a mythic and primordial 
triad which is above all else a provider of life and immortality. 
Unamuno’s search for Christ in El Cristo de Veldzquez is the search 
for the image of immortality and eternity inherent in the mythic 
cosmological triad of the sun, the moon, and the earth. 


Catvin CANNON 


Amherst College 
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VARIA 


THE FAITHLESS EXECUTOR IN EL LIBRO 
DE ENXEMPLOS 


The Faithless Executor exemplum in Climente Sdnchez de Valderas’ 
alphabetical compendium is retold in the following manner :! 


Mortuorum legata quantotius sunt solvenda. 
Las mandas de los finados luego se deben pagar, 
E los que non lo facen en breve han de penar. 


Cuéntase que un caballero al tiempo de su muerte mandé 4 un 
pariente suyo que vendiese su caballo, 6 lo que valiese que lo diese 4 
los pobres por su dnima: é él vendié el caballo é spendié los dineros 
en sus deleites. E pasados treinta dias, aparecidle el muerto, é 
dijo: “porque injustamente retoviste la limosna, yo estuve en el 
infierno por treinta dias, é ti has de ser puesto en aquel logar infernal, 
é yo soy enviado 4 paraiso.” E él desperté temblando, é oyé en el 
aire un grand roido é clamor de diablos, asi commo de lobos é de 
leones, 6 fué arrebatado vivo, 6 despues de doce dias fué fallado 
encima de un salce 4 cuatro jornadas de la cibdat; é segund esto, 
parece que fué damnado 4 las penas del infierno para siempre. Pues 
jguay de los que non son executores de los testamentos é usan de 
tales fraudes é negligencias! 


Professor Alexander H. Krappe has suggested that the source of this 
exemplum in El libro de enxemplos was Jacobus de Voragine’s Legenda 
aurea or Jacques de Vitry’s Sermones vulgares.2. Neither of these two 
sources, however, offers satisfactory parallels. According to Jacobus 
de Voragine, the executor did not sell the horse but kept it for himself, 
the elapsed time between the soldier’s death and his ghostly apparition 
is specified as eight days, and the diabolical clamor resembles that of 
lions, bears, and wolves as the wretched man is snatched away. Here 
the author of the Legenda aurea abruptly terminates his narrative without 
any further details.* In Jacques de Vitry’s version, the soldier’s ghost 
appears one week later, resembling in this detail Jacobus de Voragine’s 


1 El libro de los enzemplos in Escritores en prosa anteriores al siglo XV, ed. 
Pascual de Gayangos, BAE, LI, exemplum cexxix. 

2 “Tes Sources du Libro de exemplos,” BHi, XX XIX (1937), 37. 

3 Jacobi a Voragine. Legenda Aurea vulgo Historia Lombardica dicta, ed. 
J.-G.-Theodor Graesse (Dresden-Leipzig, 1846), p. 739. 
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chronology, but then the ending takes a rather unique twist: a flock of 
black crows suddenly appears, raises the faithless executor high in the 
air, and drops him on a stone breaking his neck.‘ If we leave aside for 
the moment the fact that in El libro de enxemplos the period of time in- 
volved is one month and not a week or eight days, the outstanding feature 
of this version as opposed to that found in the Legenda aurea and in the 
Sermones vulgares is the discovery of the executor’s body in the top of a 
willow (“encima de un salce’’). 

This exemplum enjoyed a considerable popularity in the Middle Ages 
and it is found in numerous collections.’ The earliest version I have 
found is in the Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi, the famous Pseudo- 
Turpin Chronicle, which narrates Charlemagne’s legendary expeditions 
into Spain. As Charlemagne is mentioned in the opening words of the 
story as told by Jacobus de Voragine and by Jacques de Vitry, it is clear 
that the ultimate source of both versions is traceable to the Pseudo- 
Turpin. It is the purpose of this note to prove that the version in 
El libro de enzxemplos is independent of the Legenda aurea and the Sermones 
vulgares but derived from the Pseudo-Turpin. Here is the story as found 
in the latter chronicle :° 


DE EXEMPLO ELEMOSINAE MORTUI 


Set quale exemplum Dominus tunc nobis omnibus ostendere 
dignatus est de his qui mortuorum elemosinas iniuste retinent, nobis 
est dicendum. Cum igitur apud Bayonam, urbem Basclorum, Karoli 
exercitus hospitatus esset, miles quidam nomine Romaricus, valde 
aegrotus, morti proximus, accepta poenitencia et eucaristia a sacer- 
dote, ut equum quem habebat venderet, preciumque clericis et 
egenis erogaret, cuidam consanguineo suo praecepit. Quo mortuo, 
consanguineus ille invidiae stimulo tactus equum C. solidis vendidit, 
preciumque cibis potibusque vestibus velociter expendidit. Sed 
quia malis factis divini iudicis vindicta proxima esse solet, trans- 


‘ The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares of Jacques de 
Vitry, ed. Thomas F. Crane (London, 1890), pp. 52-53, no. exiv (Latin), p. 183 
(translation and notes). 

5 For a bibliography, see Crane, pp. cviii and 183; Léopold Hervieux, Les 
Fabulistes latins depuis le siécle d’ Auguste jusqu’a la fin du moyen dge, 2d ed., IV 
(Paris, 1896), 150, 373-374; Les Contes moralisés de Nicole Bozon, frére mineur, 
edd. Lucy T. Smith and Paul Meyer (Paris, 1889), pp. 261-262; Le Speculum 
laicorum, ed. J.-Th. Welter (Paris, 1914), pp. 55-56 and notes. The Faithless 
Executor exemplum also occurs in the Chronique rimée de Philippe Mouskés, ed. 
Baron Frédéric de Reiffenberg, I (Bruxelles, 1836), vv. 6156-6210, as part of 
Mouskés’ adaptation of the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle. 

6 Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi, ou Chronique du Pseudo-Turpin, ed. C. 
Meredith-Jones (Paris, 1936), Chap. VII, pp. 105-109. 
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hactis XXX diebus, apparuit ei nocte in extasi mortuus dicens: 
Quoniam res meas pro animae meae redempcione in elemosina tibi 
commendavi ad dandum, scias omnia crimina mea Deum mihi 
dimisisse, sed quia iniuste elemosinam meam retinuisti, per triginta 
dies in tartareis poenis moras [sic] me intelligas fecisse, te autem in 
eodem loco infernali unde egressus sum, die crastina scias ponendum, 
et me in Paradiso sessurum. His itaque dictis mortuus recessit, 
vivusque tremefactus evigilavit. Qui cum summo mane narraret 
cuncta quae audierat, omnibus atque omnis exercitus de tanta re 
inter se loqueretur, adfuerunt subito clamores super eum in aere, 
quasi rugitus leonum, luporum et vitulorum et statim de medio 
circumadstancium a daemonibus in ipsis ululatibus vivus ac sanus 
rapitur. Quid plura? Quaeritur quatuor diebus per montes et 
valles ab equitibus et peditibus, et nusquam invenitur. Denique 
cum post duodecim dies exercitus noster per deserta telluris 
Navarrorum et Alavarum peragrasset, repperit corpus eius exanima- 
tum ac confractum in cuiusdam silicis fastigio, cuius ascensus tribus 
leugis habebatur supra mare, distans a praefata urbe IIII dietis. 
Daemones vero eius corpus ibi eiecerant, animamque ad tartara 
rapuerant. Quapropter sciant qui mortuorum elemosinas sibi ad 
dandum comendatas iniuste retinent, se dampnandos in aevum. 


The peculiar fate of the faithless executor in El libro de enzemplos is 
clearly based on a scribal error in the manuscript of the Turpin Chronicle 
used by Climente Sdénchez de Valderas or on the latter’s misreading of 
this passage. The presence of the executor’s body in the willow-tree 
stems from the Latin phrase in cuiusdam silicis fastigio ‘on top of a certain 
rock’: either the scribe or the translator read Lat. siler ‘rock’ as saliz 
‘willow.’ 

There is evidence that the error is attributable to the Latin scribe 
and not to Climente. In the Old French translation of the Turpin 
Chronicle incorporated in Les Grandes Chroniques de France in 1274, we 
find the same error in this passage :’ 


Lors fu li cors de li trovez par aventure touz defroissiez 
sor le coperon d’un sauz. .. . 


The error in Les Grandes Chroniques de France found its way into Book 
III of Girart d’Amiens’ Charlemagne in the first decade of the fourteenth 
century :* 


7 Les Grandes Chroniques de France, ed. Jules Viard, III (Paris, 1933), 218. 

® Paris, Bibliothdque Nationale, fonds frangais 778 (formerly 7188), fol. 130c. 
Cf. the same passage in the other two manuscripts of Charlemagne: Paris, Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Nowvelles acquisitions frangaises 6234, fol. 120c, and Leyden, 
Biblioteca Academiae Lugduno-Batavae, LTK 576, fol. 14d. I am preparing a 
critical edition of this as yet unpublished epic. 
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Fu trouvez loinz de la, lez une gaste tour, 
Par desus .I. seii du temps ancianour 
Droit sus le coupelet, tout envers, sanz coulour. 


There are a number of reasons for eliminating the possibility that 
Climente might have used Charlemagne as the basis for his version of 
the Faithless Executor eremplum. It is, on the other hand, much more 
difficult to prove that Climente might not have had a manuscript of 
Les Grandes Chroniques de France available to him. Still, it seems more 
plausible that we are in the presence here of an independent translation 
of a Latin manuscript of the Pseudo-Turpin Chronicle having the char- 
acteristic scribal error of salicis for silicis. This then constitutes a 
strong argument in favor of Rudolf Rehnitz’s thesis that the author of 
Les Grandes Chroniques de France utilized a manuscript of the Latin 
Turpin very close to, but not identical with Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
fonds latin 5925, as was formerly believed, for this manuscript reads 
silicis.® 

GERARD J. BRAULT 

Bowdoin College 


CONCERNING “LA MUJER EN HABITO DE 
HOMBRE” IN THE COMEDIA* 


The two most representative figures among the women in male attire 
who, like Portia, “turn two mincing steps into a manly stride’ in many a 
comedia, are, according to Carmen Bravo-Villasante, “la mujer enamo- 
rada” and “‘la mujer heroica-guerrera.’”’ In her book the author attempts 
to discover the origin of the two types, to study their appearance in the 
comedia, and to answer the question as to the existence of real-life counter- 
parts. In spite of Miss Bravo’s obviously wide reading in the comedia, 
the attempt is not entirely successful, partly because she displays an 


* The hypothesis that the author of Les Grandes Chroniques de France utilized 
Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds latin 5925 as the basis of his translation of 
the Turpin Chronicle was generally accepted by scholars including Gaston Paris, 
Léopold Delisle and Jules Viard until Rudolf Rehnitz demonstrated some of the 
weaknesses of this proposal in his Wirzburg University dissertation, Die Grandes 
Chroniques de France und der Pseudoturpin (Wirzburg, 1940). See the review 
by Ronald N. Walpole in RPh, II (1948-1949), 258-261. On the Latin MSS of 
the Turpin, see the late Adalbert Himel’s ‘“‘Los Manuscritos latinos del falso 
Turpino,” Estudios dedicados a Menéndez Pidal, 1V (Madrid, 1953), 67-85. B. 
N. 5925 is no. 33 in Himel’s listing. 

*A propos of Carmen Bravo-Villasante, La mujer vestida de hombre en el 
teatro espafiol. Siglos XVI-XVII. Madrid, Revista de Occidente, 1955. 
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astonishing gift for chaotic disorganization, partly because some of her 
conclusions are patently unsound, and partly because she too often fails 
to see the comedia for what it was: actable drama. 

The source of “la mujer enamorada,” the “female page,’”’ as Victor 
O. Freeburg calls the type,' is not hard to find. Miss Bravo points out 
such prototypes as Fulvia and Santilla in Dovizi da Bibbiena’s La 
Calandria (Fulvia is spelled “Fluvia” four times and correctly four 
times, the printer apparently having no strong convictions on the sub- 
ject), and the continuation of the theme in Gl’ Ingannati.2. From the 
latter it passes into Spanish in Lope de Rueda’s Los engafiados. About 
the same time Jorge de Montemayor in the novel was introducing 
Felixmena, disguised as a page, following her lover to Italy, and ‘una 
vez prendida la semilla del tipo de mujer vestida de hombre casi al mismo 
tiempo en el campo del teatro y de la novela . . . ya tenemos sabido 
mas de la mitad para explicar todas las creaciones posteriores” (p. 58). 

With the advent of Lope de Vega the “female page’ becomes part 
of the baggage of every dramatist. Lope “utilizé la comedia de Rueda 
junto con la novelita de Montemayor” (p. 62), and with Lope the words 
“female page’ became too limited to describe the character accurately. 
As Miss Bravo says, Lope expanded the theme to include such new figures 
as women disguised as students, and a large group that assumes a ‘‘dis- 
fraz a lo divino . . ., mujeres ermitafios, penitentes, martires’’ (p. 97). 
In an Appendix (pp. 225-227) Miss Bravo lists “Diversos disfraces,”’ 


! Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama (New York, 1915). 

* There are several lacunae here. In the first place, Miss Bravo fails to 
mention the Comedia Sepiilveda (Sevilla, 1547), in which Florencia disguises 
herself as a page in order to be near her lover. The source of the play is JI 
Viluppo (Venice, 1547), by Girolamo Parabosco, and it may antedate Los en- 
gatiados. See J. P. W. Crawford, Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega (rev. ed., 
Philadelphia, 1937), pp. 114-115, 121-122. In note 9, p. 51, Miss Bravo con- 
fuses Niccold Secchi, the author of Gl’Inganni, with Giovanni Maria Cecchi, who 
wrote Jl servigiale (1555), a source for Lope de Rueda’s Armelina. For an inter- 
esting note on another Secchi play (L’Interesse) in which a woman “en hébito 
de hombre” appeared before a predominantly Spanish audience (in Milan), 
see Joseph E. Gillet, “Was Secchi’s Gl’ Inganni performed before Philip of Spain?,”’ 
MLN, XXXV (1920), 395-401, esp. p. 398. Miss Bravo, here and elsewhere, 
neglects the possible influence of the Italian novelle. On p. 53 she says that a story 
of Bandello’s is Gl’ Ingannati “hecha novela,” and in a note she recalls that Boc- 
eaccio “presenta algunos casos de mujeres disfrazadas de hombre.” There is 
considerably more to it than that. Boccaccio (1376), Ser Giovanni Fiorentino 
(1378), and Masuccio (1476) all use the theme, and all three antedate not only 
GU Ingannati but also La Calandria and the works of Ariosto and Boiardo. See 
Freeburg, pp. 42-49. 
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but there is no attempt at completeness, or even at orderly classification.’ 

The prototype of “la mujer varonil” is more difficult to determine. 
Miss Bravo first says, correctly, that ‘existe en la literatura latina toda 
la caterva de las Amazonas; guerreras heroicas . . . La misma diosa 
Palas es una mujer guerrera’” (p. 34). The doncellas andantes of the 
romances of chivalry, she continues, ‘“debieron de contribuir muchfsimo 
a la formacién de las mujeres vestidas de hombre”’ (p. 35)—a very doubt- 
ful statement. Finally, ‘‘con los procedentes de la Antigiiedad y el 
ejemplo de los libros de caballerfa,” Boiardo and Ariosto could create 
their heroines, Marfisa and Bradamarte, “que han de servir de modelo 
a muchfsimas mujeres de nuestro teatro” (p. 36). Later (p. 65) she 
adds, “Para el tipo de las mujeres combativas disfrazadas de hombre, 
Lope de Vega estudié en Ariosto.’’ 

The evidence does not support such an exclusivist position. Long 
ago von Schack (Geschichte . . . [Berlin, 1845], II, 248) referred to the 
heroine of Lope’s La varona castellana, dofia Maria Lépez, “‘la fiera hem- 
bra de armas tomar’’ as Menéndez Pelayo calls her (Acad., VIII, xli), 
as a “second Bradamante,”’ but he did not venture to establish Brada- 
mante as a source. Miss Bravo’s arguments do not convince. It is 
true, as she says, that Lope often refers to Bradamante and Marfisa, 
but to add, commenting on Le fe rompida, that “Lucinda no tiene nada 
que envidiar a la guerrera Palas, y aunque no se menciona a Marfisa 
ni a Bradamante, esté claro que sigue sus huellas” (p. 66), is an argu- 
mentum e silentio, recalling don Quijote’s reason for believing that Gasa- 
bal, squire of don Galaor, always rendered his master the tribute of 


* A category from which I find no examples in the list is that of the woman 
disguised as “un loco.” In Lope’s Los torneos de Aragén (Ac. N., X, 16b), Estela 
disguises herself as “‘Pinabelo,” a loco, and in his El valor de las mujeres (Ac. N., 
X, 131b), Lisarda dresses in similar fashion. Eleazara, too, appears as a loco 
in order to be near her imprisoned lover, Bayaceto, in Vélez de Guevara’s La 
nueva ira de Dios (suelta, Burgos, Imprenta de la Santa Iglesia, n. d.). Royalty, 
or nobility, appearing in male disguise other than noble, is a commonplace. 
Lope’s El lacayo fingido, discussed by Miss Bravo (pp. 88-90), is a good example 
(if, indeed, it is by Lope. J. H. Arjona LSP, LI, 1954, 42-53] rejects the attribu- 
tion). The reverse is less common, but enough cases can be found, perhaps, to 
constitute a category. For example, in Vélez’s El rey naciendo mujer, “Carlos, 
rey de Francia’”’ turns out to be a woman, and in Lope’s Los torneos de Aragén, 
mentioned above, Marcela disguises herself as “el conde de Paris” and as such is 
loved by Estela. Multiple disguise is another category that should be included. 
Examples occur in Cervantes’ Ei laberinto de amor, which Miss Bravo omits from 
the list on p. 28, and in Peyrén y Queralt’s Las fortunas trdgicas del duque de 
Memoransi (suelia, n. p., n. d.). In the latter, Clorinda, trying to save the life 
of Montmorency, is brought on the stage “‘vestida de hombre” to confront Louis 
XIII. She has spoken to him, she says, many other times, in other disguises, 
“va Cauallero Aleman, / y ya Embaxador Inglés.” 
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respectful silence. ‘Para declararnos la excelencia de su maravilloso 
silencio,”’ says don Quijote (I, xx), “sola una vez se nombra su nombre 
en toda aquella tan grande como verdadera historia.” 

Miss Bravo next shifts ground. After having proposed Bradamante 
and Marfisa as prototypes, and after having said that Lope “‘estudié en 
Ariosto,” she advances the case of Tasso’s Gerusalemme liberata, and 
thinks it likely that ‘‘a la vez que [Lope] trazaba la figura de Ismenia 
en su Jerusalén conquistada bajo la influencia de Clorinda o Herminia, 
concibirfa [sic] el cardcter de las mujeres vestidas de varén que aparecen 
en sus primeras obras teatrales’” (p. 68). The addition of two more 
possible prototypes weakens the case for the first pair. Moreover, Miss 
Bravo’s argument is chronologically shaky. Lope’s Jerusalén was 
finished in 1605, and Miss Bravo herself (p. 25) lists 25 plays of Lope 
written before 1603 in which there appears the figure of a “mujer vestida 
de hombre.’’* 

Miss Bravo’s book makes a number of good points, and there are 
flashes of shrewdness and perspicacity. The chapter on Lope’s disguised 
heroines and the one on Tirso de Molina are well done, and there is a 
particularly good analysis of Tirso’s El Aquiles. Of all the dramatists, 
Tirso possessed the greatest psychological insight, and his handling of 
our theme presages “el barroquismo posterior de nuestro teatro, con su 
doble faceta de realidad e irrealidad” (p. 108). Miss Bravo writes this, 
she confesses, in spite of the “temor que tenemos de usar el término 
barroco.”” This is a salutary fear and one that I wish were shared by 
other Hispanists, many of whom believe that if they drop the magic 
word into their first paragraph, an ineluctable odor of academic sanctity 
will pervade the rest of their lucubrations. It was Tirso, Miss Bravo 
continues correctly, who gave “la mujer disfrazada’”’ a “personalidad 
doble, triple, cuadruple, como si se reflejase en un espejo que fuese dando 
interminables imagenes” (p. 109).° Later on (p. 144) Miss Bravo says 
that Calderén treated the theme “con el aburrimiento que da la obli- 
gacién,” a felicitous phrase. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the author should handle her ma- 
terial, much of it good, with such amateurish ineptness. A chapter on 


‘There should actually be only 24 names in the list since El lacayo fingido 
is entered twice, once for each of the outside dates given by Morley and Bruerton. 
One could add to the list La varona castellana (1597-1603). 

5 Some sort of ultimate, if the theme really has any finite limitations, was 
reached during the resurgence of the motif in the Romantic period, and in Ger- 
many. There, in Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts (1826), we find 
a man, dressed in his own clothes and innocent of any intent to deceive, thrust 
into a situation where all who surround him are convinced that he is a woman in 
disguise. See Chester Nathan Gould, “Literary Satire in Eichendorff’s . . . 
Taugenichis,” JEGP, XXXIII (1934), 167-177. 
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“La escuela de Lope,” for example, consists of sixteen pages, ten of which 
are devoted to a discussion of the theme of “amar sin saber a quien,” 
a complete irrelevance. Irrelevant, too, or at least unnecessary and 
disproportionate, are the pages including long quotations from the 
pliegos sueltos of the eighteenth century (pp. 173-176). On p. 163 
La Baltasara is discussed, with a quotation from Act I. On p. 204 the 
same discussion, almost word for word, reappears, making the same point 
as on p. 163, and using the same illustrative quotation. Several chapters 
are so short and undeveloped that they could well have been footnotes. 
It should be added, too, that Miss Bravo’s occasional excited and starry- 
eyed exclamations—a la Ferndn Caballero—(“jCon qué furia combaten 
y se atacan las dos mujeres!” ‘jQué graciosa francesilla! exclamamos 
también, aplicando el carifioso diminutivo a la simpdtica figura.’’) de- 
tract from her generally readable and literate style. 

La mujer vestida de hombre ends with a chapter on some actresses 
who specialized in the role of “la disfrazada de varén’”’ (I leave until 
later a consideration of “La mujer vestida de hombre jEs una realidad 
en la vida espafiola?’’),* and an amusing and I am afraid naive discussion 
of whether in actuality it would have been possible for a woman effec- 
tively to disguise herself as a page or soldier and avoid suspicion and 
discovery—a discussion concerning which it may be well to maintain 
an attitude of judicious detachment. 

Misprints are numerous throughout the book. Many are not serious 
(e.g., “profenismo” for “‘pro-feminismo,”’ p. 10; ‘‘Matrique” for ‘‘Mas- 
trique,” p. 22; “epffrafe” for “epigrafe,” p. 53; ‘‘nos” for “no” p. 196, 
n.). Poor Limén, of Lope’s Amar sin saber a quien, appears twice as 
“Simén” (p. 134), and the editor of the play, Buchanan, as ‘“‘Buchnam.” 
The text is peppered with commas in the most unlikely places (e.g., 
p. 63, line 2; p. 68, n. 5, line 1; p. 69, line 3; p. 108, n. 1, line 4). A 
number of slips may cause momentary confusion. On p. 51, n., we read 
that “Cecchi [se. Secchi] tambien escribié una comedia del mismo autor,” 
an error caught in the tipped-in “Fe de Erratas.’”’ On p. 142 a “mujer 
disfrazada”’ is attributed to Alarcén’s Las paredes oyen, perhaps from 
a hazy recollection of Celia’s remark (BAE, XX, 58b) about “las infantas 
de Leén.” On p. 193, n., Sir Toby Belch is called “Sir Thomas,” and a 
play by Dekker is called “una novela ... representada en 1611.” 
Carelessness may cause the statement ‘‘De cémo el tema de la disfrazada 


*The author draws largely on Pellicer. She omits one of the best-known 
interpreters of the role, Juana de Villalba, wife of Baltasar de Pinedo, for whom 
Lope wrote La varona castellana, and who portrayed the heroine of La serrana 
de la Vera. She was “a mujer varonil, a Diana cazadora, an Hércules, a gigante 
hecho de nieve y de rosas. She frequently bestrode the stage in men’s armor and 
overcame all contestants in tourneys at a play’s finale.” (Thornton Wilder, 
“Lope, Pinedo, Some Child-Actors, and a Lion,” RPh, VII [1953-54], 19-25.) 
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de hombre estaba en plena decadencia en el tetro [sic] espafiol del siglo 
XVII dan idea los pliegos sueltos del siglo XVII” (p. 173). Miss Bravo 
may mean “the late seventeenth century” in the first instance (she is 
talking about Diamante). At any rate the pliegos suelios to which she 
refers are of the eighteenth century, not the seventeenth, and although 
she locates them in BAE, X, her page references are all to BAEZ, XVI. 

Errors swarm in the preliminary “Bibliografia general,” ‘“Textos,” 
and “Principales obras teatrales en que aparecen mujeres vestidas de 
hombre.” These lists might have been valuable. Instead, they con- 
stitute a ‘“caos de confusién.” In this Miss Bravo’s book is not unique. 
She is not alone in the careless handling of critical apparatus and in 
slovenly preparation of the text. La mujer vestida de hombre offers a 
salient example of what is apparently a national and congenital inability 
to get a name or a title right unless it is Spanish, plus a similar disin- 
clination to read proof. This is said more in exasperation than in hope 
of reform. ‘‘Mudar costumbre a par es de muerte’’; “Natura revertura, 
el gato a la asadura’’; and “Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque re- 
curret.” The habit is no doubt estimably patriotic and properly xeno- 
phobic, but it is hard on the nerves of non-Spanish readers. 

Even Spanish readers will wonder at such entries as the two for 
Américo Castro, Vida de Lope de Vega, “pag. 1919” (for “Madrid, 1919”), 
and El pensamiento de Cervantes, ‘Anejo F.F.E., t. IV.” The “IV” is 
wrong, too; it should be “VI.” On p. 9, RFE turns up again, this time 
as “R.E.F.” There are no fewer than four errors in the German title 
of a work by Adalbert Himel, and ZRPh appears as “2 fiir R. Ph.” 
Ulrico Hoepli is “Virico,” and the article “Il” appears as the Roman 
numeral “TT.” 

John Esten Keller is listed, of course, as “Esten Keller, John,” and 
his book was published at ‘‘Knoxwille.” §. Millard Rosenberg is “Mil- 
lard,’ a secas. The author seems determined to ignore the Hispanic 
Institute (formerly the Instituto de las Espafias). Grismer’s The Influ- 
ence of Plautus . . . is said to have been published by ‘Lancaster Press, 
1944.” Stevens’ edition of El palacio confuso is listed only as a Ph.D. 
thesis, as is Miss Trachman’s Cervantes’ Women of Literary Tradition. 
All three are publications of the Institute. Ada M. Coe’s Catdlogo 
bibliogrdfico . . . is listed as a magazine article and located in “B. His., 
XL, 1938,” a volume that contains a review of Miss Coe’s work by Paul 
Merimée. For good measure, Miss Coe’s name appears as ““M. Ada 
Coe,” and the date in her title, 1819, as “1891.” A mysterious entry, 
“L. H. Tieck, ‘Juan del Encina and the Spanish Renaissance,’ Univ. Cal. 
Press, 1933,” is Laurel H. Turk’s dissertation. 

Space is lacking to adduce the many other errors, but something 
should be said about the list of ‘‘Principales obras . . .” (pp. 21-32). 
I have not checked every item, but a random sampling—random in that 
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certain obvious mistakes led to a closer examination at that point—gives 
the following. Five plays of Lope are queried as “dudosa.” Ten more 
should be. El cordobés valeroso, Pedro Carbonero is listed twice, once 
under each part of the title. Las mocedades de Roldén should be La 
mocedad. ... It is in Acad., XIII, not Ac. N., VIII. Los muertos 
vivos is in Ac. N., VII, not VIII, and La prisién sin culpa is in VIII, not 
VII. These are minor points, perhaps, but they awe the reader by the 
sheer weight of their number. No detail is too small to include an error. 
An entry for Lanini’s La dama comendador reads simply “B. AA. EE..,”’ 
without the volume number. No wonder; BAE does not include any 
plays by Lanini. 

On p. 28, Hl cerco de Rodas is attributed to Cervantes, through an 
error in setting up the braces. On the same page Miss Bravo lists four 
plays by Guillén de Castro, after each of which appears “(Comedias, 
Valencia, 1625).” This refers to Castro’s Segunda Parte. None of the 
four plays appeared in it. One is found only as a suelta, one is in Doce 
comedias de varios autores (Tortosa, 1638), and two are in Castro’s 
Primera Parte. Nine plays are listed for Moreto. Three are collabora- 
tions, so that who is responsible for the “mujer disfrazada” is anybody’s 
guess. The attribution of five others to Moreto has been rejected by 
Ferndndez-Guerra and/or Cotarelo and Miss Kennedy. The entry for 
one of the five is “La discreta vaganza . . . (1, II, y III parte. Valencia, 
1676).” This, I suppose, is La discreta venganza, by Lope, printed in his 
Parte XX, and attributed to Moreto in Escogidas, XX XIX. The normal 
interpretation of the parenthetical matter would be that there are three 
parts of this play, and that all were printed at Valencia in 1676. One 
should avoid normal interpretations in using Miss Bravo’s lists. What 
she seems to have done here is to append to a play title some jottings of 
hers to the effect that three Partes of Moreto’s plays were printed at 
Valencia in 1676. This is correct, but the entry is misleading. La 
discreta venganza does not appear in any of the three. Now let us look 
in the list of Lope titles for La discreta venganza. It is not there, but we 
do find this entry: “La discreta enamorada . . . P. XX, 1625... . Riv. 
III.” The trouble here is that “P. XX, 1625 . . . Riv. III,” refers to 
La discreta venganza. La discreta enamorada was published in Escogidas, 
III (1653), and appears in Acad., XIV and BAE, XXIV. 

Misleading information of the sort mentioned above is found every- 
where. A Rojas play is located in BAL, “t. LIV-LV.” Vol. LV is the 
second volume of the works of Santa Teresa. I do not recognize the 
location of Rojas’ El desafio de Carlos V, given as ‘‘Comedias de varios 
autores, t. XXIV,” unless she is confusing the title with La mayor des- 
gracia de Carlos V. On p. 165, n. 10, Hi desafio is located in BAE, XIV, 
an error for LIV. As far as I know the early printings are all sueltas, 
two of which are in the Ticknor Collection. Perhaps Miss Bravo is 
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referring to some tomo colecticio in the BN. She occasionally does this, 
at times giving a call number without any indication that it is for a volume 
in the BN. 

All Diamante’s titles are followed by ‘“(Madrid, 1670, 2 vols.),’’ 
referring apparently to the dramatist’s two Partes, although only the 
first is of 1670. Of the Diamante titles given, three are in the 1670 
volume, one is in Escogidas, XX VII, Pedro de Urdemales occurs as a MS 
and a suelta, Industrias de amor logradas is a suelta, and Juanilla la de 
Jerez is a second title (in a MS in the BN the only title) for Industrias . . ., 
not a separate play. Two plays of Matos are located merely in ““Come- 
dias escog., 1652-1704” (Escogidas is referred to in at least five different 
ways—that are recognizable, that is. ‘Varios’ sometimes means 
“Escogidas,” as on p. 164, n. 8), another is assigned to some work de- 
scribed only as ‘Volumen XLII.” A play by Mira is placed correctly 
in Escogidas, XLIV, but the date of publication is given as 1652, the 
date the series started, and the same year is given also for volume XII. 
Later on, Escogidas, X XIX, is located at “Bruselas, 1704,” instead of the 
correct “Madrid, 1668.” 

The order of the bibliographies is often inconsistent and capricious. 
So is the order of the components of the individual entries. So are the 
abbreviations, some of which even an initiate does not understand, 
“ni las entendiera el mesmo Aristételes si resucitara para solo ello.” 
The reading and use of bibliographies should not have to be classified 
as cryptography. 

In general, Miss Bravo has not done justice to her subject. An 
accurate conception of the comedia must rest upon a realization that the 
Golden Age theater was show business. The plays were, much to the 
disgust of Don Quijote’s cura, “‘mercaderia vendible.”” They were 
written by playwrights whose capabilities ranged from soaring genius 
to imitative mediocrity, bought by canny producers to be played on a 
stage by actors of known abilities and limitations, for the entertainment 
of a motley crowd of customers. The dramatists were not writing for 
posterity, but for the contemporary stage. The rapport between drama- 
tist and audience, and the omnifarious nature of the latter, created a 
drama thoroughly in harmony with and representative of the Zeitgeist 
of seventeenth-century Spain, but the dramatists felt no transcendental 
stirrings. Their motivations were not literary, artistic, or aesthetic; 
they were dramaturgic. Literary, artistic, and aesthetic values might, 
and did, inhere in the way a dramatist used themes; they did not cause 
that use. The theme of “la mujer vestida de hombre” was employed 
because it was good theater. 

Freeburg points out (Disguise Plots . . ., pp. 5-6) that “disguise is 
an effective contrivance because the deception which produces action 
and the recognition which ends it are fundamentally dramatic trans- 
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actions. ... For dramaturgic effectiveness there are few better 
mechanical devices. ... A playwright, before constructing a plot, 
must find a factor which is capable of producing dramatic complication. 
He must also find a factor which will produce a sure resolution of this 
complication. A device which complicates and at the same time is 
capable of resolving is especially desirable. Disguise is such a device.” 
Add to this internal, structural effectiveness the deplorable but under- 
standable enthusiasm of an audience predominantly male at the sight of a 
woman ‘‘con las piernas al viento,” and the dramatic value of the type 
is explained.’ It was not only valuable; it soon became highly popular. 
In Lope’s La selva confusa (Ac. N., IX, 358a) we read: 


Marcial: ;Vestirds de hombre? 

Jacinta: No; 
no me aplico al traje yo, 
que es muy de comedias eso. 


There is evidence, too, that the popularity of the theme induced drama- 
tists to use it in plays whether the plot justified it or not. In Monroy y 
Silva’s El pastor mds perseguido y finezas de Raquel (suelta, Valencia, 
Orga, 1764), 22b, Esau, the victim of Jacob’s swindle, has been trying to 
catch up with his slippery brother. When “una fiera cubierta de pieles”’ 
appears, Esau says, “. . . ensayaré aqui / . . . la muerte / que daré 
a Jacob.”” As he approaches the beast, “‘se le caen las pieles y desctibrese 
una muger en trage de hombre, con arco y flechas y vendados los ojos, 
como pintan a Cupido, y vase.” Aside from the spectacle of Cupid in 
Gilead, which would not have bothered the audience, the episode is 
purposeless and the part merely a walk-on, but the sudden fall of the 
skins, a genteel but unmistakable seventeenth-century ecdysis, was no 
doubt effective. 

Disguise, although sometimes not male garb, is lacking in the case 
of “la mujer varonil,” but the theme is still dramatically powerful. 
Miss Bravo (p. 46) makes a neat, and, I think, psychologically sound 
observation about the esteem in which the character of “la mujer varonil”’ 
was held. Her remarks concern the attitude of the male characters 
in the play, but they are much more applicable to the spectators, whose 
vicars those characters were. “El porqué de esta admiracién y entusi- 
asmo que el hombre siente por la mujer heroica y guerrera, vestida varo- 
nilmente, quizd resida en el pensamiento secreto e fntimo de suponer 


7 One can imagine the disappointment of the spectators if Gracia4n Dantisco’s 
censura of Lope’s Los embustes de Celauro was obeyed: “Adviértese también que 
cuando la Fulgencia sale en hdvito de hombre sea con traje largo, como esta 
mandado, sin que se le vean las piernas” (A. de Ameztia, Una coleccién manuscrita 
y desconocida de comedias de Lope de Vega (Madrid, 1945], p. 42). 
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un dia vencida por ellos la arrogancia de la hero{na y sometido su indepen- 
diente y libre espfritu.” Even if the heroic maidens were not dressed 
as men, a dramatist could use this very fact to titillate an audience. 
In Cubillo’s El rayo de Andalucia, I* Parte (suelta, Valencia, Orga, 1770), 
pp. 4b, 12b, Elvira, “la mujer varonil,” is as much a fire-eater as any 
of her sisters. Nufio says of her: 


j Vive Dios, que fué una mandria 
en su respeto Belona, 

y fué su escudero Marte, 

y Alcides su enano! 


But she is not in armor, and Mudarra says it would be a pity to flesh a 
sword 


en pechos de blanca nieve 
que leve cendal los viste 
en vez de fuertes arneses. 


For the “mujer varonil’”’ there is a multiplicity of prototypes, and 
Miss Bravo shows that she is aware of this fact when she says (p. 69, n. 6), 
“En Espafia habfa ya una tradicién de mujer guerrera.”” There was 
indeed. Lope, following what José F. Montesinos calls “los paradigmas 
heroicos de la antigiedad” (see his ed. of Barlaén y Josafat (Madrid, 
1935], p. 241), refers, more often than to the Italians, to many members 
of that “ilustre caterva” of heroic female warriors mentioned by our 
author on p. 34. In Barladn y Josafat (lines 591-594) he names Délbora, 
Pantasilea, Tomiris, Artemisa, and Sicratea. In La Filomena (BAE, 
XXXVITII, 491a) he places among “mil mujeres varoniles” Joan of Arc, 
Zenobia, and the all-time favorite of the dramatists, Semiramis: 


el acero beligero en la mano, 

y en el cabello espléndido esparcido 
el peine de marfil, alta victoria 
desde el espejo al campo solicita 
Semframis valiente. 


Semiramis, “que con el peine en los cabellos salié a ganar victorias, mejor 
que Alejandro con la fuerte celada,” recurs in La Dorotea (BAE, XXXIV, 
7c), and in La prueba de los ingenios (Acad., XIV, 211b) Lope adds still 
other names, citing as his sources ““Textor”’ (Jean Tixier, Oficina sive 
theatrum historicum et poeticum, Paris, 1520), “‘Estobeo” (Johannes 
Stobaeus, the sixth-century Greek excerptor, whose work was first 
published in 1609), and Seneca. Cubillo (op. cit.) names Zenobia, 
Artemisa, Tomiris, and Pantasilea,and Diego and José Figueroa y Cérdoba 
in La dama capitdn (suelta [Madrid, Sanz, 1748], 2a) refer, not to 
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Bradamante or Marfisa, but to ‘“‘Cenobia fuerte y hermosa, / Semiramis 
valerosa, / Laura, y Camila Romana.” Vélez de Guevara calls Queen 
Isabel “otra espafiola Amazona” in La conquista de Ordn (Escogidas, 
XXXV, 42b), and in La luna de la sierra (BAE, XLV, 178c), “nueva 
Palas castellana, / Semframis espafiola.”’ Gila is “otra Semframis, / 
otra Evadnes y Palas espafiola,” in Vélez’s La serrana de la Vera (ed. 
los Menéndez Pidal, lines 1610-1612), and again in lines 1927-1928 we 
find ‘;O castellana / Evadnes! jO Semframis cristiana!’’ Diana, in 
El rey en su imaginacién (ed. J. Gémez Ocerin, lines 2063-64; see also 
1327-28), says “Palas Ndpoles me admire / para envidia de Belona.”’ 
In Més pesa el rey que la sangre (BAE, XLV, 102b), dofia Maria Coronel 
is called by Vélez “nueva Evadnes,” and the heroine of A lo que obliga el 
ser rey (Escogidas, X, 129v°) obscures the fame of Semiramis and ‘“‘Abad- 
nes.’ Cristerna, in El principe Escanderbey (Comedias de varios au- 
tores . . .. XXVIII [Huesca, 1634], 217re, 217ve, 218v°) is compared in 
turn to Palas, Belona, Semiramis, and Pantasilea, as is Alba, the Ama- 
zonian ally of Pelayo in Vélez’s El alba y el sol (suelta, Madrid, Castillo, 
n.d.), pp. 7b, 21, 32a. Pallas is Vélez’s favorite standard of comparison 
for his many ‘‘mujeres varoniles,” but Semiramis and Penthesilea (the 
Spanish spellings are capricious) follow closely. 

The protagonist of Virués’ La gran Semiramis, Vélez’s La corte del 
demonio, and Calderén’s La hija del aire, Semiramis had long been a 
favorite with Spanish writers. Appearing as the exemplar of incestuous 
lust in Orosius (Historia, I, iv), Justin, and Dante (Inf., V, 52-60), 
the legendary Assyrian queen later received the interested scrutiny of the 
Spanish chroniclers. The General Estoria (IV, xxvi) tells of “la cobdicia 
que ella auie de esparzer sangre e matar omnes,” emphasizing how, 
“quando ella caualgaua, punnaua quanto pudie en fazer contenente de 
uaron en su caualgar.’’ The latter no doubt explains her role as a 
couturiére, a Spanish elaboration, I suspect, of classical legend, and not 
without bearing on our theme of “la mujer vestida de hombre.”’ Semi- 
ramis, says the General Estoria (loc. cit.), for reasons of modesty and for 
greater freedom of action when fighting from horseback, “assaco la 
manera de los pannos menores ella ante que otro omne ninguno.” The 
Sumas de historia troyana (ed. A. Rey, p. 71) says much the same thing— 
“E esta Semframis fué la primera que fizo bragas’’—, as does Lucas de 
Tuy in his Crénica de Espafia (ed. Puyol, p. 25): “Samframis [sic]. . . 
primeramente, fallé las garauellas, que son bragas.’””’ Trogus Pompeius, 
or his epitomizer, Justin, gives what may well be the original form of this 
story, and thus presents us with a very early example of a ‘mujer vestida 
de hombre.”” When Semiramis’ husband, Nino, died, she, the better 
to meet male opposition, tried to pass as a man, calling herself the son 
of Nino. With this end in view, “igitur, bracchia et crura velamentis, 
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caput tiara tegit’” (M. Juniani Justini Epitoma Historiarum Philippi- 
carum Pompei Trogi, I, ii). 

Semiramis, it seems to me, is as good a candidate as any for the role 
of archetype of “la mujer varonil.’’ So, too, is Penthesilea, queen of the 
Amazons, who intervened on the losing side, and fatally for her, in the 
Trojan War.* All the Amazons “calgan bragas muy prietas con firme 
ligadura ; / semejan bien varones en toda su fechura’’ (Libro de Alexandre 
[ed. Willis], MS. P, 1849cd). The Spanish version of the tale of Troy 
adds that the Amazons “eran buenas maestras para abezar cauallero 
novel” (Sumas, p. 253), and that Penthesilea was “‘duenna de muy grant 
coragon” (ibid., 251). Penthesilea, “varonil’’ yet tragic, proved an 
appealing figure to later writers, who recalled her with admiration. 
Villasandino writes in the Cancionero de Baena (Madrid, 1851), p. 69b, 


Mienbra me de mil garzonas 
que guardaban una dona 
que dezfan Pantasilona, 
rreyna de las Amazonas. 


And more than a century later Gil Vicente’s Polixena says (Exhortagao 
da Guerra, in Obras, ed. Mendes dos Remedios, I, 216), 


6 quem vio Pantasilea 

com quarenta mil donzellas, 
armadas como as estrellas 
no campo de Palomea! 


As we have seen above, Lope and his fellow-dramatists equated Pen- 
thesilea with Semiramis as an archetype of the woman of masculine 
valor with whom they could compare their own creations. Bradamante 
and Marfisa, Camila and Herminia, should not be permitted to have 
the field to themselves. 

Classical antiquity, and the Italian novelle, epico-romances, and 
drama are not alone in offering us possible models for “la mujer vestida 
de hombre.” Pio Rajna dismissed P. Paris’ claim that the French 
chansons de geste may have served as a source for the theme, as Miss 
Bravo points out on p. 40. Medieval French literature, however, con- 
tains too many examples of women assuming men’s dress to be pushed 
aside lightly. Aye d’Avignon, mother of Gui de Nanteuil, fights as a 
knight under the name of Gaudion. She may therefore be classified 
as “una mujer heroica-guerrera” in spite of Rajna’s doubts. More 
interestingly, the wife of Tristan de Nanteuil, Blanchandine, disguises 


8’ Why Calextrix, another Amazon queen, did not capture Spanish literary 
fancy to the extent that Penthesilea did is hard to understand. Her appearance 
in El libro de Alexandre (MS. P, 1842ff.) should have endeared her to writers. 
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herself as a man (“la mujer enamorada’’) and when so disguised is con- 
strained to marry a Saracen woman. At a critical moment she is spared 
embarrassment by miraculously becoming ‘‘Blanchandin” (Gui de P 
Nanteuil. Chanson de Geste. Publiée ... par M. P. Meyer [Paris, 
1861], p. xix). A similar situation occurs in Huon de Bordeaux. Ide, 
the granddaughter of Huon, flees her home in male disguise and fights 
in the army of the Holy Roman Emperor. Forced by circumstances 
to marry Olive, her true sex is discovered and she is sentenced to death 
by burning. At this juncture the chanson tells us ‘Comment nostre 
Seigneur Jesu Crist fist grans miracles pour Ide, car il la fist estre homme 

. et les deux mariés engendrerent ung moult beau filz qui eut nom 


eae a acum = te a Me aa ll 





Croissant” (Huon de Bordeaux. Chanson de Geste. Publiée .. . par 
MM. F. Guessard et C. Grandmaison [Paris, 1860], pp. xxvii, xliv, 
xivii).® 


It is tempting to look for Oriental sources here,’ but a parallel may be 
found closer home in the myth of Iphis, as told by Ovid (Met., IX, 668- 
797). Once more we are back at classical antiquity. Ligdus, a Cretan, 
threatens death to his coming child should it not be a boy. Born a girl, 
the child is named Iphis and reared as a boy, the secret of her sex being 
kept from the father." At the proper time her father betroths her to 
Ianthe. Ianthe loves the supposedly male Iphis, and (724-25) 





® The story of Ide is found only in the Turin MS of Huon, and in the prose 
version (Paris, Michel Lenoir, 1516). 

” Miss Bravo mentions (p. 38, n.) the story of Kamar al Zaman and Princess 
Badur (see the 170th Night of The Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 
with Introduction, Explanatory Notes .. . by R. F. Burton [Benares, 1885- 
1888]). Freeburg (p. 40) cites the theme in Hindu tales and in a Sanskrit play. 
The heroine in male disguise occurs also in the French romances of Le roi Flore 
et la belle Jehanne, Le livre du tres chevalereux Comte d’ Artois, and Pierre de Provence 
et la belle Maguelonne, for the last two of which Oriental analogues have been 
adduced. 

" This Iphis should not be confused with the homonymous youth in love with 
Anaxarete ‘que de ser desdefiosa / se arrepintié muy tarde” (Garcilaso, Cancién 
V, 68-69). Anaxarete (the dramatists usually call her “Anaxarte” or “Ana- 
jarte”) spurned Iphis and he hanged himself at her window. 


Yfis de una rexa esta ey 
colgado, y luego Anaxarte, ; 
que fué de su muerte parte, 

bolviéndose en piedra va. 

Vélez, El cavallero del sol (Sevilla, Leefdael, n. d.), 3b. 


See Lope, El principe despefiado (Acad., VIII, 127a), La mal casada (BAE, Le 
XXXIV, 300c). Los bandos de Sena (Ac. N., Ill, 573b), El maestro de danzar He 
(Ac. N., XII, 503a), Justas de Tebas (Ac. N., 1, 253a), La mesén de la corte (Ac. N., 5 

I, 283b) ; Tirso, La remiblica al revés (NBAE, IX, 93b). 
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Iphis amat, qua posse frui desperat, et auget 
hoc ipsum flammas, ardetque in virgine virgo. 


The wedding day approaches and the desperate Iphis and her mother 
pray for help at the temple of Isis. On the way home Iphis follows her 
mother, as the Spanish translator tells us, 


ya no tan hermosa, 
con passo largo y menos mesurado; 
crecen sus fuergas, midase el semblante 
virgineo en varonil, hase abreuiado 
el cabello, y se siente, no qual ante 
quando donzella flaca, sino fuerte, 
de brio y de valor muy abundante. 
Porque la que era hembra se conuierte 
en un robusto mogo. . . .” 


Here, as in the French chansons and romans, is male disguise, plus what 
Miss Bravo, speaking of the dramatists of Calderén’s era, calls ‘el 
episodio equivoco’’—a woman falling in love with another woman, one 
of the two believing the other to be a man—with the extra fillip of a hint 
of Lesbian love, the theatrical effectiveness of which no dramatist could 
ignore.” 


2 Las Transformaciones de Ouidio: Traduzidas del verso Latino, en tercetos, 
y octauas rimas, Por el Licéciado Viana. En légua vulgar Castellana. Con el 
Comento y Explicacién de las Fabulas . . . (Valladolid, Diego Fernéndez de 
Cordoua, MDLXXXIX), f. 103v°. The Anotaciones, which follow the text, 
are paginated separately and bear their own title page. 

8 Siglo de Oro dramatists, as far as I am aware, did not avail themselves 
of the miraculous resolution. The possibility of sex-shift, however, was an article 
of the popular credo. Sanchez de Viana, annotating the passage from Ovid 
quoted above, gives examples, all from female to male, citing authorities from 
Pliny to Saint Augustine, and adding gravely that “la naturaleza siempre en sus 
obras, pretende la mayor perfection, y nunca es su intento engendrar hembras.” 
When an error does occur, it appears, Nature can sometimes rectify it at a later 
date. The interlocutors of Antonio de Torquemada’s Jardin de flores curiosas 
(Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles, Segunda Epoca, XIII [Madrid, 1943)) 
discuss the subject of “mujeres que después se han convertido en hombres,” 
citing the usual examples from classical antiquity but adding some modern ones, 
with much flourishing of circumstantial detail. Antonio (p. 79) tells of a “doctor 
Amato, médico no poco estimado en Portugal,” who vouched for the truth of a 
report that in Esgueira, “el cual es distante de la ciudad de Coimbra nueve 
leguas,” there lived a certain Maria Pacheco, who “de hembra se convirtié en 
varén y le vistieron luego en hdbito de hombre, muddndole el nombre y llam4n- 
dole Manuel Pacheco, el cua! pasé a la India Oriental, y volviendo de all4 muy 
rico . . . se cas6 con una mujer principal.” ; 
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Somewhere in his Les Fabliauz (Paris, 1925), Joseph Bédier says 
“Je crois & la polygénése des contes.’”’ The multiplicity of thematic 
archetypes forces us to adopt a similar attitude toward “la mujer vestida 
de hombre.” 

Throughout La mujer vestida de hombre one dramatist, Luis Vélez 
de Guevara, “brilla por su ausencia,” as Galdés’ Frasquito Ponte liked 
to say. He is mentioned three or four times, but his plays are not 
discussed, nor are they included in the list of ‘“Principales obras teatrales 
en que aparecen mujeres vestidas de hombre’’—a list that includes five 
plays by Matos, seven by Diamante, four by Zérate, and on through 
Bances Candamo, Lanini, and Cajiizares, all third and fourth rate 
dramatists.‘ Vélez, a playwright of major stature, presents women in 
male attire in at least fifteen plays.'* More important is the fact that 
Vélez is much the greatest exponent of “la mujer varonil.” His plays 
abound in volcanic heroines who, fetchingly tender and feminine one 
moment, tear a passion to tatters the next. Others are masculine 
roughnecks. All can swagger, stamp, and bluster with the best of Vélez’s 
bully-boys. The typical Velezian “mujer varonil’’ spends much of her 
time hunting, and makes her entrance, to the accompaniment of a 
“View-halloo” or a ‘‘Tally-ho,’* ‘con escopeta,” “con venablo en la 


4 Even during Calderén’s time signs of exhaustion were becoming apparent 
in the comedia. Playwriting was fast becoming no more than a manipulative 
technique, empty and sterile. From the pens of the dramatists mentioned flowed 
a stream of plays rehashing the old plots, refurbishing the old themes, and rear- 
ranging the old characters. Among the latter, of course, was “la mujer dis- 
frazada,”’ still strutting and fretting her interminable hour upon a darkening 
stage. 

1 There may be more. Of the plays that I have read, the following contain 
the theme: El dguila del agua, El cerco del Peitén de Vélez, La corte del demonio, 
El Hércules de Ocafia, Los hijos de la Barbuda, La luna de la sierra, El marqués 
del Basto, La nifia de Gémez Arias, El nifio diablo, La nueva ira de Dios, El rey don 
Alfonso el de la mano horadada, El rey en su imaginacién, El rey naciendo mujer, 
Los sucesos en Ordn, and El verdugo de Malaga. 

16T so designate a scene expressed in such lines (usually off-stage) as the 
following from El amor en vizcatno (Escogidas, XVIII, 9v°) : 


(De adentro) 
le ;Al monte! 
2° jAl valle! 
Dom. {Qué es esto? 
Ber. Un cerdoso jabali. 


The stichomythia is even more evident in Las tres edades del mundo (Escogidas, 
XXXVIII, 264a) : 
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mano,” or “con flecha y aljaba.” Many prefer masculine garb and 
wish that they were men, at the same time expressing their detestation 
of the male sex. Gila, in La serrana de la Vera (ed. cit., 1584-85), says, 
“No me quiero casar, padre, que creo / que mientras no me caso que soy 
onbre,”’ and Diana, in El cavallero del sol (suelta, Sevilla, Leefdael, n.d., 
3a), says that she was born “‘con tan bravo corazén / que a vezes llego 
a pensar / y a persuadirme que soy / hombre.” Gila and Diana do not 
dress as men, but in Los hijos de la Barbuda (BAE, XLV, 135a) dofia 
Maria does, and, arrayed in “‘capa y espada,”’ she chases away a serenad- 
ing musician: 


Non cantades de amor mas, 
que vos quebraré, el cantor, 
el discante en la cabeza. 


Dofia Marfa, a widow, eventually remarries, and many of the worst 
man-haters are tamed by the end of Act III, more by the exigencies of a 
tradition that demanded a general marrying-off of those eligible than by 
any logical character development. Others remain violent to the end. 
Dofia Maria, Céspedes’ sister, in El Hércules de Ocafia (Schaeffer, Ocho 
comedias . . ., II, 286), tells of overthrowing the Governor and routing 
her attackers: 


embisto 
con ellos como una torre, 
por los ojos espumando 
basiliscos y escorpiones. 


Then, disguised as a soldier, she fights with the army in Flanders. Celia, 
too, in El rey en su imaginacién (ed. cit., 801-805), joins the army in her 
male disguise and tries to be tougher than the veteran: 


iNo salta 
cada vez de adonde piso 
un gigante? jBibe Dios, 
si me apitono! 


In El nifio diablo (printed as Lope’s in Ac. N., VIII), 77a, Fénix, dressed 
as a man, helps Peregrino rout the foot-pads: 


(De adentro vozes) 
le {Por aqui! 


2° jPor aca! 

3° jAl monte! 
4° ;Al valle! 

5° jAl arroyo! 


6° jAl rio! 
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que tengo para gallinas 
en el corazén bigotes. 


Pelaya, of La montafiesa de Asturias (Escogidas, XXX, 63a), Sol, of La 
romera de Santiago (NBAE, IX, 398a), and Hipélita, of El dguila del agua 
(RABM, XI [1904], 60ff) are similar firebrands. 

“La mujer varonil,’”’ in whatever drama or tale she may be found, 
is clearly abnormal. Miss Bravo understands this. At the outset she 
characterizes the warrior maidens as women “de una anormalidad casi 
siempre patolégica. ... La guerrera abomina de su propio sexo, se 
queja al cielo de haberla hecho mujer. ... No quiere ofr hablar de 
amor y huye de los hombres” (pp. 33-34). The Lesbian motif is im- 
plicit in most of the plots involving masculine women, and Miss Bravo 
handles this aspect of the theme forthrightly, albeit with those shudders 
of repugnance “que da la obligacién.’’ Cubillo’s Afiasco el de Talavera, 
she points out (pp. 155-158), “‘presenta a Leonor enamorada de su 
prima Dionisia,’’ a frankly Lesbian situation, since neither woman is 
in any doubt about the sex of the other. In Francisco de Villegas’ 
Lo que puede la crianza, the dramatist gives what Miss Bravo calls a 
“doble inversién,”’ and shows us a “mujer varonil” and her effeminate 
brother. 

It is a pity that the firmness of grasp shown in the discussion of, for 
example, Tirso de Molina, is not maintained in the chapter which tries 
to decide whether the “mujer vestida de hombre’’ existed in real life. 
Miss Bravo does not use the word “‘transvestido,” but she is obviously 
cognizant of the existence of this well-defined and often described sex- 
variant.!’ She is first inclined to see in the transvestite heroine nothing 
more than “una bella creacién literaria,” and to believe that “los pocos 
casos que se dieran en la realidad fueran determinados por la influencia 
del arte’ (p. 184). On p. 189, however, she admits that “es indiscutible 
que existié la monja alférez, y que dofia Feliciana Enriquez de Guzman 
asistié a la universidad vestida de hombre.”’ Miss Bravo had already 
(pp. 69-71) noted the theme of “la mujer que fué a guerrear,”’ popular in 
the romancero, and quite possibly with real-life sources.'* Wemay add that 


178ee Otto Fenichel, “The Psychology of Transvestism,” International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, XI (i930), 211-227; Magnus Hirschfeld, Die Trans- 
vestiten; eine Untersuchung wiber den erotischen Verkleidungstrieb, Berlin, 1910; 
Karen Horney, “Flight from Womanhood; Masculinity Complex in Women,” 
International Journal of Psychoanalysis, VII (1926), 324-329. Of especial value 
to those in the literary field is Jeanette H. Foster, Sex Variant Women in Litera- 
ture. A Historical and Quantitative Survey, N. Y., 1956. There is a 34 pp. 
bibliography containing 862 items. 

18 Compare the ballad of the English “mujer varonil,’’” Mary Ambree, who 
spread slaughter among the Spanish soldiery of Alejandro Farnese at Ghent in 
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Marco Antonio Arroyo’s Relacién del progresso de la Armada de la Santa 
Liga . . . (Milan, Miguel Tin, 1576) described a ‘Maria la Bailadora,”’ 
who fought in men’s clothes at the battle of Lepanto, and that Menéndez 
y Pelayo does not categorically deny the possibility of the existence of 
dofia Marfa Lépez, “la varona castellana.’”’® Eleanor of Aquitaine 
accompanied her husband, Louis VII of France, on the Second Crusade, 
and contemporary historians reported that she and her entourage dressed 
as men and armed themselves with lance and battle axe, riding about 
the countryside in emulation of Penthesilea and her Amazons. This 
seems to have been done to encourage enlistments, and it is doubtful if 
the Saracen was greatly alarmed.” In our own country twenty-two 
year old Deborah Sampson, of Middleborough, Massachusetts, enlisted 
in the Continental army under the name of Robert Shurtliffe in May of 
1782. She served in the regiment of Colonel William Shepherd, chasing 
Tories along the Hudson, until she was mustered out in November of 
1783. She later married a Benjamin Gannet, was pensioned as “a 
soldier of the Revolution,” and died in 1827.“ In a rural cemetery near 
Massillon, Ohio, a headstone marks the grave of ‘‘Mary Owen Jenkins. 


1584 (“for one of her owne men a score killéd shee’). Ben Jonson liked to refer 
to her (Epicoene, IV, ii; A Tale of a Tub, I, iv; The Fortunate Isles), and Fletcher 
mentions her in Act V of The Scornful Lady. The ballad begins: 


When captaines couragious, whom death cold not daunte, 
Did march to the siege of the citty of Gaunt, 

They mustred their souldiers by two and by three, 

And the formost in battle was Mary Ambree. 


English balladry also offers “The Woman Warrior,” an unnamed heroine “who 
liv’d at Cow-Cross, near West Smithfield.” She fought at the siege of Cork in 
1690. For both ballads see English and Scottish Ballads, ed. by Francis James 
Childs (Boston, 1860), VII, 108 and 257. 

1” Speaking of the several versions of the story of dofia Maria (used to explain 
the origin of the Barahona family), Menéndez y Pelayo says, “Los absurdos 
que hierven en esta narracién no bastan para hacer enteramente inverosimil la 
existencia de una virago llamada dofia Maria Pérez’”’ (Estudios sobre el teatro de 
Lope de Vega [Madrid, 1923], IV, 48). 

*® Amy Kelly, Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four Kings (Cambridge, 1950), 
pp. 35, 38-39. 

* Her story, ostensibly written by her but actually the product of a ghost- 
writer, one Herman Mann, was printed as The Female Review: or, Memoirs of an 
American Young Lady. . . . Dedham (Mass.), Nathaniel and Benjamin Heaton, 
1797. I owe my knowledge of this book to the kindness of Professor Arnold G. 
Reichenberger. An annotated edition of the 1797 printing appeared in 1866 
(The Female Review. Life of Deborah Sampson, the Female Soldier in the War of 
the Revolution. With an Introduction and Notes by John Adams Vinton. Bos- 
ton, Wiggin and Lunt), and this, in turn, was reprinted in 1916 as Extra Number 
47 of the Magazine of History with Notes and Queries. 
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Served in the Civil War, 1861-1865, in Co. K, 9th Penn. Vol. Cav. under 
the name of John Evans.” A Mary Smith is said to have served five 
years as a private with the 24th Iowa, and Cuban-born Loreta Velézquez 
followed her husband as a Confederate officer, fought at Bull Run and 
Ball’s Bluff, and was wounded at Shiloh, where her true sex was discov- 
ered.” After the foregoing, our author’s “sigo creyendo que el verdadero 
archivo de tipos estaba en su [i.e., the dramatist’s ] imaginacién’” seems 
a bit intransigent. 

By the next page, doubts have recurred. Sor Juana, she recalls, 
begged her mother to let her dress as a man so that she might study at 
the University of Mexico, and Mme. d’Aulnoy mentions several Spanish 
women who preferred to dress as men. Mme. d’Aulnoy, however, 
believed anything about Spain, ‘‘como muchos franceses de su época,”’ 
and may even have invented transvestite episodes to liven up her memoirs 
(p. 190). On the other hand, Padre Juan Ferrer preached against the 
habit of “andar algunas mujeres disimuladas en hdbito de hombres,” 
and blamed the shameful act on the clergy’s usual whipping-boy, the 
theater. ‘Todo puede ser y no ser,’”’ says Miss Bravo, throwing up her 
hands and taking refuge in the comforting thought that “lo que si 
parece probable es que sélo mujeres de baja estofa usaran con frecuencia 
el disfraz de hombre” (p. 192). A note refers to Moll Cutpurse (Mary 
Frith, 1584-1659), a notorious London transvestite and heroine of 
Middleton and Dekker’s The Roaring Girl (1611). One could add the 
name of Charlotte Charke, the daughter of Colley Cibber, who though 
once married was a transvestite and played men’s roles on the London 
stage and later in companies of strolling players. Disowned by her 
father, she sank through a succession of activities as a waiter, a pastry- 
cook in Wales, the manager of a puppet-show, and a conjuror’s assistant. 
Her last days were spent writing and sending to a publisher, from a 
hovel on the outskirts of London, the sheets of her A Narrative of the 
Life of Mrs. Charlotte Charke (Youngest Daughter of Colley Cibber, Esq.) 
. . » Written by herself, London, for W. Reeve, 1755. 

In France, real-life examples of “mujeres vestidas de hombre’ 
abound. One that presents several interesting and edifying details is 
that of Madeleine Maupin d’Aubigny (c. 1673-c. 1707), the original 
of Gautier’s heroine. She dressed as a man, and her nocturnal forays, 
in which she crossed swords with any male she could provoke to action, 
were the talk of Paris. At one time, her advances to a lady having been 
resented by three of the lady’s admirers, she killed all three on the field 
of what the meticulous might hesitate to call honor. A young girl 


® For these and further examples of women who passed as male sailors and 
soldiers, see Rosanne Smith, ‘Women who Wanted to be Men,” Coronet, XLII, 
No. 5 (September, 1957), 62-66. 
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eloped with her, was caught and sequestered in a convent by her parents, 
whence she was stolen away by Madeleine in a macabre scene which 
included planting the exhumed body of a nun in the girl’s cell and setting 
the place on fire in the hope that the conflagration would make it im- 
possible to determine just who was missing. In 1695 she sang in Lulli’s 
Cadmus at the Paris Opera, playing—significantly—the role of Pallas. 

Moll, Charlotte (even if her father was Poet Laureate), and Madeleine 
may have been ‘mujeres de baja estofa.”” There were plenty who were 
not—Lady Eleanor Butler and George Sand come to mind,” not to 
mention Heinrich von Kleist’s sister, Ulrike—and soon Miss Bravo is 
confronted with the case of Queen Christina of Sweden. This, Miss 
Bravo concludes, is “una extravagancia excepcional y en gran parte 
debido a un exceso de cultura y erudicién” (p. 200). Padre Ferrer 
would no doubt have agreed. ‘Cultura’ and “erudicién” are a danger- 
ous pair, to be viewed with a jaundiced eye by all “‘defensores del orden 
y los sanos principios.” 

It is time to make up Miss Bravo’s mind for her. In the light of the 
long history of transvestism, innocent or compulsive, a temporary 
expedient or a settled habit, one cannot consider the theme merely 
“una creacién literaria.” It is doubtful if real-life cases have ever been 
lacking from a society in which male costume differs from female. 

B. B. AsHcom 

Wayne State University 


*% Cf. Foster, pp. 122-129. The curious should also consult O. P. Gilbert, 
Women in Men’s Guise, Transl. by J. L. May (London, John Lane, 1932), and 
Mysteries of Sex. Women Who Posed as Men and Men Who Impersonated Women 
(London, Hutchinson, 1938), by that learned, indefatigable, and always inter- 
esting polygraph, C. J. S. Thompson, 
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REVIEWS 


Estudios hispano-portugueses. Relaciones literarias del siglo de oro. By 
Edward Glaser. (Biblioteca de Erudicién y Critica, dirigida por 
Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino, 3.) Editorial Castalia, [Valencia], 
1957: xii+276 pages. 


Glaser’s collection of six studies in Golden Age poetry and drama 
illustrates the close relationship between Spanish and Portuguese intel- 
lectuals during certain periods of history. The relationship has been 
called an intercultura by the Portuguese Ricardo Jorge; Glaser uses the 
same term. The six studies constitute indispensable elements for the 
still unwritten history of the ups and downs in the literary relations be- 
tween the two countries of the Iberian Peninsula. Patiently, methodi- 
cally, the author has wrested historical meaning from rare source material 
—the half- or entirely forgotten bric-a-brac of seventeenth century tomes 
buried in the libraries of Spain and Portugal. While the mass of detail 
threatens to overwhelm the reader, particularly in the footnotes, the work 
is saved from being a compilation of curiosities by concentration on one 
task: the demonstration of the personal genius of several writers 
(Garcilaso, Lope, Pérez de Montalvdn, Rojas Zorrilla) through exact 
analysis of one piece of writing of each, its sources, its echoes, and its 
critical reception. 

The book appears at an appropriate time as the tide of good relations 
between Spain and Portugal has been running higher in recent years. As 
a result, the heyday of their literary relations has received new attention 
in studies by Glaser, José Ares Montes (Géngora y la poesta portuguesa del 
siglo XVII (Madrid, 1956]) and Eugenio Asensio (Introduction to his 
edition of the Comedia Eufrosina, I [Madrid, 1951]). The relations were 
not a one-way affair, though the pull of the Castilian language was almost 
irresistible for Portuguese writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries because of the large public its use insured. Ares Montes took 
pains to point out some influence of Camées on Géngora; Glaser insists 
that the Spanish writers by and large reciprocated the interest of the 
Portuguese by their attention to the works of Bernardim Ribeiro, Jorge 
Ferreira de Vasconcelos, Francisco Rodrigues Lobo and Francisco Manuel 
de Melo, besides Camées. He could have added Friar Heitor Pinto and 
the traveler Fernio Mendes Pinto to the Portuguese who attracted 
Spanish readers. Glaser also adds fresh proof to the further argument, 
set forth by Fidelino de Figueiredo and others that Spanish Golden Age 
playwrights were indebted to Portugal for the plots of many plays. 
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Glaser’s assumption of a common Spanish-Portuguese culture would 
have been convincing if it had been set in historical perspective. While it 
is valid for the Golden Age, it cannot be extended—without many 
qualifications—to other periods, certainly not to recent times when such 
intercultura has shrunk to insignificant, episodical moments, compared 
with the influences of France and England on both literatures, or with the 
efforts of each to regain national originality. The reader is misled at the 
outset when the impression is created that the use of Castilian in Portugal 
continued undiminished after the autonomist movement of 1640 into the 
first decades of the eighteenth century: “la lengua castellana gozé de 
situacién privilegiada en la expresién literaria del Portugal vecino’’ (p.v). 
The truth of the matter is that from 1640 on the use of Castilian decreased 
steadily until even in the theater it almost disappeared by 1700. In his 
abundant bibliographical apparatus Glaser himself cites only one work 
published in Spanish after 1700, Blas Luis de Abreu’s play Aguilas hijas 
del sol . . . (Coimbra, 1717). 

Glaser’s book is well balanced. It falls into two parts of equal 
length and interest, one on lyrical poetry, the other on drama. The first 
study of the first part offers new substance. It rescues Manuel de Faria 
e Sousa (1590-1649) from oblivion as the “‘iniciador del estudio compara- 
tivo de las literaturas hispdnicas” (p. 60). An analysis of his remarks 
on Garcilaso’s eclogues vindicates him as a forceful and usually sensible 
literary critic, whose ideas on pastoral poetry deserve a place in the 
history of literary theory. The second and third of the studies display 
Glaser’s detective ability, as the traces of two Spanish poems are followed 
in both Spanish and Portuguese literature. Echoes of Garcilaso’s Sonnet 
I (“Cuando me paro a contemplar mi estado’’) are found in works by Diogo 
Bernardes, Cam6es, Faria e Sousa and five other Portuguese poets, while 
Lope de Vega’s Sonnet 61 (“Ir y quedarse, y con quedar partirse’’) is 
shown to have inspired three Portuguese, among them Manuel de Melo. 
In the latter study the paradox of ir(partir)-quedarse is derived from 
Petrarch and Camées. It seems to have found great favor with religious 
writers. To the examples given by Glaser may be added Francisco 
Lopes’ rhymed chronicle of Saint Anthony (1610), in which the young 
saint’s conflicting emotions on leaving his parents’ home are thus ex- 
pressed : “E com vér que é forga ir-se, / Queria ir-se e ficar’’ (quoted from 
a modern edition, Oporto, 1876, p. 42). 

The second half of the book, concerned with dramas, is based on a 
careful study of saints’ lives and similar religious works, among them the 
above-mentioned poem on St. Anthony. The studies on Pérez de 
Montalvan’s El divino portugués San Antonio de Padua (Madrid, 1638) 
and Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla’s Santa Isabel, reina de Portugal (Bar- 
celona, 1638) demonstrate the good use to which the two dramatists put 
their Portuguese material. Thus issue is taken with the detractors of the 
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plays, such as Adolf Schaeffer. The third study deals with two anony- 
mous plays of the late seventeenth century on the role played by 
Sayavedra, the legendary ‘‘falso nuncio de Portugal,” in the introduction 
of the Inquisition in Portugal. It provides Glaser with a new opportunity 
for discussing his favorite unpleasant topic, anti-semitism in Golden Age 
literature. 

Glaser’s book is a model of painstaking erudition. The biblio- 
graphical material in the footnotes provides a guide to many obscure 
works of the seventeenth century, as well as to many special topics, from 
Camées’ relations with Castilian literature to St. Anthony and King 
John III of Portugal. There are few misprints, which speaks well for 
the scholarly printing and publishing of Editorial Castalia. 


GERALD M. Moser 
Pennsylvania State University 


Las fuentes del Romancero General (Madrid, 1600). Edicién, notas e 
indices por Antonio Rodriguez-Mofiino. 12 volumes, all Madrid, 
Real Academia Espafiola, 1957. Except in vol. XII, there is no 
pagination other than that of the original folios. 


The Romancero general of 1600 (2nd edition 1602, 3rd edition 1604, 
revised 1605) was the great repository of those romances artisticos in 
which the cultured poets of the day imitated the form, rarely the spirit, of 
the ancient popular ballad. Its full title is Romancero general, en que se 
contienen todos los Romances que andan impresos en las nueve partes de 
Romanceros. Aora nuevamente impreso, aiiadido y emendado. The task 
of the skilled bibliographer who edited this set, printed ‘‘a expensas de la 
Fundacién Conde de Cartagena,” was to make available to readers the 
“nueve partes” which preceded the large collection. They are very rare 
volumes, and their bibliography is complicated. The reproductions, I 
am glad to say, are, save in vol. XII, in photographic facsimile, so that 
there is no question of modern misprint. The editor did not need to 
apologize, as he does, for any defects of mechanical copy ; considering the 
mutilated and faded condition of some of the ancient tomes, the technique 
is excellent. Each volume contains a succinct note describing the origi- 
nal, an Index of first lines, a list of assonances (Indice rimico) and a list 
of the poems that are not romances (but their nature is not given). This 
editorial apparatus is made with extreme care and accuracy. 

Vol. I: Flor de varios romances nuevos y canciones, recopilados por Pedro 
de Moncayo, Huesca, 1589. From the unique copy now in the Library 
of The Hispanic Society of America. It contains 114 poems, of which 27 
are not romances. José F. Montesinos made a special study of this work, 
“Notas a la primera parte de Flor de romances,” Bulletin Hispanique, LIV 
(1952), 386-404. 
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Vol. Il: Flor de varios romances nuevos, primera y segunda parte, 
recopiladas por Pedro de Moncayo, Barcelona, 1591. Two copies are 
extant, one belonging to The Hispanic Society, the other to Sr. Rodriguez- 
Mofiino. Each lacks a few folios, but this facsimile, by the use of both, is 
complete. It contains 125 poems, of which 8 are not romances. 37 of 
the romances are duplicates carried over from Vol. I. Variants are to be 
expected ; but one first line is a curious example of a printer’s thought- 
lessness: ‘“‘Después que en el mar terrestre’’ became ‘‘Después que en el 
Martes triste.”’ 

Vol. LIL: Flor de varios romances nuevos, tercera parte. This fat volume 
contains the facsimiles of two different editions, one by Pedro de Moncayo, 
Madrid, 1593, the other by Felipe Mey, Valencia, 1593. The former is 
taken from the unique copy in the British Museum, the latter from a 
similarly rare copy in the Biblioteca Nacional. Neither is unmutilated, 
and the editor has supplied some folios from other sources. Moncayo’s 
edition has 105 poems, of which 13 are not romances; Mey’s, which the 
editor believes preceded the other in time, has 72, at least 6 not in the 
ballad meter. 30 poems are common to both editions; that there are no 
more is sufficient indication of how little a title means in these early 
collections. Sr. Rodriguez-Mojfiino has devoted a special article to un- 
ravelling the intricacies of the various lost editions of this Parte.' 

Vol. 1V: Quarta y quinta parte de Flor de romances, recopilados por 
Sebastian Vélez de Guevara, Burgos, 1592. From the unique copy in the 
Biblioteca Nacional. It contains more of the elaborate apparatus 
affected by authors of the period than the earlier compilations: a preface 
Al lector, laudatory sonnets, a lengthy Licencia del Rey, a Fe de erratas. 
All of the 144 poems are in the romance assonants ; three are endechas (six- 
syllables). Very little of this material duplicates items in the earlier 
Flores. 

Vol. V: a large collection entitled Ramillete de Flores, Quarta, Quinta y 
Sexta parte de Flor de Romances nuevos, nunca hasta agora impresos, was 
published at Lisbon, 1593, by Pedro Flores Librero. Our Vol. V contains 
the Quarta Parte only, from photostats made from the copies in Leyden 
and Lisbon. A third copy, in the Hispanic Society of America, was 
described in detail by Prof. Montesinos (‘‘Algunas notas sobre el roman- 
cero Ramillete de Flores,’ NRFH, V1 [1952], 352-378), with a valuable 
running commentary on the contents. The Quarta Parte consists of some 
104 poems, with a good many rimed portions inserted. There are four 
assonated endechas. In addition the editor lists a number of first lines 
of romances printed in earlier Partes, and therefore omitted by him. In 
this volume we encounter for the first time attributions to named authors: 
Lope de Vega, Géngora, Lifidn, and Juan Bautista de Bivar. 


1 “Ediciones falsas y supuestas de la Flor de Romances (1575-1598).” In the 
Homenaje to Professor van Praag, Amsterdam, 1957. 
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Vol. VI: the Quinta Parte of the Ramillete de Flores. A mixture 
similar to that in the Quarta Parte; 80 new poems, of which three are in 
rimed meters, and four are endechas. One, no. 7 in the [ndice, is a 
romance rimed in -ento. Named authors are Géngora, Lifidn and don 
Luis de Montalvo. 

Vol. VII: the Sexta Parte of the Ramillete contributes some 90 more 
poems, five of them assonated endechas, seven in various rimed forms. 
Two are ascribed to Diego Garcia, three to Lifidn, and three to Agustin 
de Paredes, lusitano. 

Vol. VIII: Sexta Parte de Flor de Romances nuevos, recopilados por 
Pedro Flores, Toledo, 1594. Unique copy in the Boston Public Library. 
Later editions, all unique copies, Alcal4 1595 and Zaragoza 1596 in the 
Library of the Hispanic Society, Alcal4 1597 owned by Sr. Rodriguez- 
Mofiino. The title is confusing, and the editor’s commentary does not 
succeed in clarifying it for me: why Sezta Parte, when the same compiler 
had just issued a Sexta Parte of his Ramillete? Evidently the intention 
was to give a continuation of Sebastidn Vélez de Guevara’s Quarta y 
Quinta Partes. Be that as it may, the 159 poems in this volume comprise 
only 18 not in the Ramillete. No individual authors are named, except 
for Flores’ own romance in the Preliminares. 

Vol. IX: Séptima Parte de Flor de varios Romances nuevos, recopilados 
por Francisco Enriquez, Madrid, 1595. Unique copy in Vienna. A 
Toledo edition of the same year also exists in a unique copy in the British 
Museum. The Vienna copy lacks six folios, and the editor has supplied 
the missing pages from other sources, naturally not photostated. This 
collection contains 144 poems, including eleven endechas of six-syllable 
lines and one of seven-syllable, and five poems in varied rimed meters. 
Very nearly all of the romances, if one can judge from a cursory survey, 
are new to these collections. There are no personal attributions. 

Vol. X: Flores del Parnaso, Octava parte, recopilado por Luis de 
Medina, Toledo, 1596. Unique copy in the British Museum. 76 poems; 
of them six are endechas of six-syllable lines, and five are in rimed meters 
(including décimas for the first time in this set). No personal attributions. 

Vol. XI: Flor de varios romances, diferentes de todos los impresos, 
Novena Parte, Madrid, 1597. Two copies extant, in Leyden and the 
Boston Public Library. An edition of the same year in Alcala is lost. 
This last of the fuentes contains 95 poems, of which nine are six-syllable 
endechas, one a seven-syllable endecha and five in various rimed forms. 
No. 66 is called redondillas but it is only in the early sense of a rimed poem 
in octosyllables ; this is the 4 plus 5 so common in the first half of the 16th 
century. This poem, as it happens, has the only personal attribution of 
the volume: to Lifidn. The “diferentes de todos los impresos’’ of the 
portada is not strictly accurate: six of the pieces have appeared in earlier 
volumes of this set. 
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Vol. XII (225 pages) : contains some left-overs (not in facsimile) and 
the general indices. Ten romances taken from rare odd editions of the 
Flores, and ten from the Novena Parte of the Romancero general of 1600, 
which were not in any of the previous Partes, make it possible to say that 
the owner of this set has access to all known romances artisticos up to 1600. 
The extreme rarity of the volumes utilized, and the fact that even Mr. 
Huntington’s reprint of the RG was issued in only 200 copies, show how 
great is the debt of los estudiosos to Sr. Rodriguez-Mofiino. They now 
have at their disposal in convenient form enough material for endless 
studies of variants and authorships. Not the least useful feature of this 
last volume is the complete index of first lines, with references to every 
Parte. An analytical index of assonances is a help; one wishes that the 
editor had extended his service to include a similar analysis of the rimed 
poems; there are not too many. The scanty attributions are also listed; 
the editor missed the one to Lifidn of XI, 66. Misprints are few indeed 
in the entire set. 

Another volume is announced for later issue: “La Bibliografia y el 
estudio detallado de cada una de las partes de la Flor, serdn objeto de 
volumen aparte.’’ Perhaps it will answer a question that has occurred 
to me: what became of the books owned by Ferdinand Wolf, namely the 
partes of the Flor contained in vols. IV, VIII and XI of the set under 
consideration? (See Ticknor, Geschichte der schénen Literatur in 
Spanien, Supplementband [Leipzig, 1866], pp. 219-223.) Are they the 
same as those now in Madrid, Boston, and Leyden or have they been 
lost? Here is a matter for Sr. Rodriguez-Mojfiino to elucidate. 

If my count is correct, the present collection contains 1052 poems as 
against 804 in the RG of 1600. The additional material, so long in- 
accessible, is not going to require any rewriting of pages in the histories 
of Spanish literature. The quality of the romancero nuevo has long been 
known, and opinions of the genre will not be changed by the addition of 
a couple of hundred poems. Many pedestrian versifiers and a few 
inspired poets used a popular narrative form for sentiments which could 
just as well have been poured into another mould, had it been fashionable. 
The vogue lasted for some fifty years or less, and faded away. 


8S. G. Moriey 
University of California 


Historia de los titeres en Espaiia (desde sus origenes hasta mediados del siglo 
XVIII). By J. E. Varey. Revista de Occidente, Madrid, 1957: 
viili+493 pages; 27 plates. 


Giovanni Torriano, inventor from Cremona, “gagna la faveur de 
Charles-Quint par l’invention d’une horloge admirable,’’ Charles Magnin 
told us over a century ago in his Histoire des marionnettes en Europe 
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(Paris, 1852). Furthermore, this ingenious “puppeteer” retired with the 
Emperor to the monastery of Yuste, and apparently continued to enter- 
tain his declining years with remarkable ‘‘autématas”’ and other mechani- 
cal devices, including “una dama de mds de una tercia en alto,” which 
danced to the sound of a drum. The surprising wealth of “puppet” 
entertainment in Spain, for prince and plebeian alike, from earliest known 
times until 1758 (the beginning of the Diario de Madrid), is masterfully 
revealed by J. E. Varey in the book under review. 

Varey has spared no pains in digging, with fruitful results, into 
archives and libraries in order to clarify the complicated history of 
Spanish puppetry in its widest sense. For complicated it is indeed, since 
the varieties of “puppets” (with much confusion of terminology) are 
legion, and with “autématas,” “tarascas,” and other connected forms 
here studied by Varey, they constituted, as rivals and as complements of 
the “legitimate” theater, a wide-spread interest throughout the periods 
considered. It is to be noted, and Varey rightly stresses the fact, that 
puppet shows were adult entertainment, and that adult audiences, 
throughout the nation, from East to West and from North to South, 
flocked to see them. In fact, as the Enciclopedia universal ilustrada 
(Espasa-Calpe) puts it, these puppet shows “‘se exhibfan en teatros y casas 
particulares, con anuncios y carteles, cobrando por verlos tanto o més que 
por una funcién dramatica.’”’ Varey has skillfully seized upon the spirit 
of the dramatic and entertainment value of these puppet shows and, 
through many pertinent quotations and references that substantiate his 
statements (see, for example, “Apéndice A—Documentos’’), makes us 
vividly relive the years of their vigorous activity. We have all read with 
pleasure El retablo de las maravillas and are old friends of Maese Pedro 
and Clavilefio; we have noted la pfcara Justina’s reference to her 
bisabuela’s puppet activities in Seville; and we come forth from a reading 
of Varey’s Chapter VI (“Los titeres en la literatura”’) firm in the knowl- 
edge that puppets are an integral part of Spanish culture, just as we have 
always known that the legitimate theater has been through the centuries 
very much a part of Spanish life. 

In his study of the history of puppets in Spain, Varey leads us into 
questions of international influences and cultural relations and introduces 
us to the technicalities of staging. The twenty-seven plates, for example, 
show puppets in miniatures of medieval manuscripts, “‘carros triunfales,”’ 
“‘méquinas teatrales” of various sorts, “tarascas de Madrid,’ acrobats 
and even a list of daily expenses of a company from an 18th century 
account book. Varey examines the first known uses of words such as 
“‘titere” and “mdquina real” and explains the systems in vogue at given 
times in various Spanish centers, reminding us that small towns and 
villages were included in the puppeteer’s itinerary. His Appendices (in 
addition to those already mentioned) include a transcription of manu- 
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scripts from the Biblioteca Nacional, “El repertorio conocido de las 
mAquinas reales,” and “ensayo de identificacién” of titles (often of 
comedias), and a list of puppeteers and acrobats (up to the year 1758). 
The Bibliography is detailed and well arranged (one point of criticism in 
style, however, is that pagination is not given for articles in periodicals). 
The “Indice alfabético” is likewise very useful. 

J. E. Varey was already the author of ‘‘Titeres y volatines en Valencia : 
1585-1785,” among other studies of puppets. It is to be hoped that his 
declaration, ‘“Espero dedicar mds tarde otro estudio al teatro de t{teres 
después del afio de 1758” (p. 230), will be soon carried out. His success 
in the present volume proves that he is well prepared and equipped to 
do so. It is to be hoped likewise that several provocative statements, 
pertinent to the history of the Spanish “legitimate” theater, will inspire 
comediantes (including Varey himself) to pick up the torch. Varey’s 
reference to a “nuevo examen de la literatura dramdtica medieval de 
Espafia que seguramente ha de hacerse’”’ (p. 23), in speaking of Kernodle, 
From Art to Theatre, is one such statement. ‘‘Hay que dejar de seguir 
considerando el siglo XVIII como un desierto teatral, en que no florecen 
mds que los oasis de Ramén de la Cruz y de Moratin, considerdndolo 
mds bien como la prolongacién del siglo XVII y la base del siglo XIX” 
(p. 232), is another. These statements challenge us to scrutinize past 
evaluations and conclusions and to employ new methods and procedures 
in order to cast an ever increasing light on the dramatic process. 


J. H. Parker 
University of Toronto 


Los méviles de la comedia, Primera parte. “El principe constante” de 
Calderén de la Barca, Segunda parte. Investigacién y estudio critico. 
Los méviles del protagonista. By Carlos Ortigoza Vieyra. (Clasicos 
y Modernos, 11.) Antigua Librerfa Robredo, México 1957: [x ]+216 
pages. 


The title page is somewhat confusing. Actually, Professor Ortigoza 
surveys in the Primera Parte (pp. 3-67) the various opinions expressed 
about the Comedia and summarizes his teoria de los méviles already ex- 
pounded in his Los méviles de la comedia, México, 1954 (see HR, XXV 
[1957], 138-141). The Segunda Parte is concerned with El principe 
constante. Two preliminary chapters deal with sources, editions, transla- 
tions, and performances of this play and offer in ample quotations a string 
of juicios criticos (71-127). ‘‘Los méviles del protagonista” are studied 
in the final section of the book (129-209), which is also provided with an 
Index of Proper Names (211-216). 

The book’s main purpose is to demonstrate the validity of the author’s 
teorta de los méviles by studying ‘‘solamente un personaje . . . a través 
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de los méviles que lo animan”’ (57), namely don Fernando, el principe 
constante. Professor Ortigoza aims to show that Fernando is a very 
complex character who “‘escondia una profundidad humana del mas alto 
valor’ (63), and that “junto al esquema o ‘patrén’ . . . existe lo in- 
dividual, lo particular, la riqueza y variedad de detalle’” (65-66). His 
method is to analyze Fernando’s speeches and to mark with an asterisk 
each “‘resorte [synonymous with mévil] que mueve al principe Fernando” 
(129). To give just one example: the key speech in Act II, in which 
Fernando refuses to be liberated in return for the surrender of the 
Christian city of Ceuta, is summarized thus (153): 

‘“‘Mezclado el honor en ‘portentosa amalgama’ con los méviles que 
representan la constancia firme en la fe*, la defensa de la religién*, la 
apreciacién de los valores morales*, la libertated para escoger lo mds 
valioso* guiado por la razén* y la voluntad*, el honor nacional* y el 
prestigio de la patria*, la caridad para con los demds*, el sacrificio 
personal senequista*, la md&s pura humildad cristiana* y otros méviles 
menores, Fernando corona esta escena defendiendo su actitud con un 
principio universal derivado de la ética socratico-platonica heredado por 
la escoléstica: . . . si el sefior dijera / a su esclavo que pecara, / obligacién 
no tuviera / de obedecerle.”’ 

Actuully, there are not as many mdviles as there are asterisks, since 
a number of them are so closely related as to be practically identical. 
This statement holds also for the four-column “Cuadro de méviles 
externos e internos que impulsan a Fernando en la primera jornada” 
(208-209), where the distinction between exterior and interior is difficult 
to maintain and where a number of méviles appear in equal or similar 
terms in two or three columns. 

We do not deny that the various méviles—after eliminating the syno- 
nyms—are there, but we can’t see that they make the character of 
Fernando a complex one. On the contrary, they are obvious, hardly to 
be missed by anyone. They are those of a Christian principe, constante 
unto death in his misfortune. All character traits motivating his 
actions are neatly fitted into each other to create this “personification of 
Christian fortitude,’’ who “corresponds precisely with St. Thomas’s 
treatment of the virtue of fortitude” (Albert E. Sloman, The Sources of 
Calderén’s “El principe constante” (Oxford, 1950], pp. 72-73). ‘Com- 
plex’ means not only ‘composed of various elements,’ but implies also— 
at least when referring to human character—the presence of certain 
contradictory and hidden traits in such a character. We feel that 
Professor Ortigoza, who in his first chapter launches a bristling attack on 
those critics of the Comedia who were guided by esthetic principles— 
classical, for example—to which it will never conform, is himself the 
victim of such a pre-judgment. His two books rest on the tacit assump- 
tion that any drama must have ‘character’ in the Shakespearian and 
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romantic sense, that is, individual character. In his search for lo 
individual in the protagonist, he has carried his método de los méviles so 
far as to defeat its purpose. The Comedia, with its view of Man firmly 
rooted in la honra and la fe, is much more interested in driving home a 
lesson than presenting the situation of an individual. All variety, which 
is not necessarily complexity, has to be evaluated against this common 
background. 

Because of the conflict between la honra and la fe the author calls El 
principle constante ‘“‘una tragedia de la mds pura cepa hispana’”’ (67). A 
conflict is always dramatic, but not necessarily tragic. In a tragedy the 
protagonist suffers defeat by superhuman forces he can not control, much 
less comprehend. This is certainly not true for Fernando. He humbly 
accepts his captivity and death as martyrdom in fulfillment of God’s 
will. His destiny ‘makes sense’ to him. El principe constante would not 
be a tragedy even without the third Act, in which Fernando’s spirit leads 
the Portuguese army to victory and effects the subsequent exchange of 
the remains of his own body for the captive Fénix, thereby redressing 
the mundane deshonra suffered by his captivity and serfdom. Thus, 
divine and secular order, which were disturbed during the play, are 
restored to their ordained harmony. 

Much erudition and good judgment is in evidence in some of the 
extended footnotes, almost excursus, in which the author deals with 
questions not immediately pertinent to his main concern. As in his first 
volume, Professor Ortigoza displays great enthusiasm for his subject and 
great energy in pursuing it. If he uses these assets in research of a 
serene and objective kind, not wanting to “prove a point” (here, the 
complexity of an individual character), we are hopeful of having valuable 
results from his efforts. 


ARNOLD G. REICHENBERGER 
University of Pennsylvania 


La Caricature de la femme, du mariage et de l’amour dans l’oewvre de 
Quevedo. By Amédée Mas. Ediciones Hispano-Americanas, Paris, 
1957: 415 pages. 


In the last sentence of his ‘‘Avant Propos’’ M. Mas refers to his book 
as “un ouvrage consacré 4 un auteur truculent .. . et misogyne!”’ On 
the second page of his “Conclusion” he says: ‘“‘Nous avons senti affleurer 
souvent, et exploser parfois, au cours de cette étude, une sensualité, un 
amour des femmes extrémement vifs.”” Attraction-repulsion. ‘Le ver 
est dans le fruit: la mort, le péché. Douceur et fiel.’’ Quevedo is thus 
dominated by opposing passions, ‘mais surtout, il revient en pensée sur 
les expériences grisantes et améres od |’entrafne son gofit des femmes.”’ 
At times his reaction is to lament “un amour condamné A ne pas aboutir 
et qui cherche son style dans l’imitation de Pétrarque.’”’ More often— 
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“bien plus souvent’’—‘‘c’ est pour se livrer aux jeux de la caricature. Ly 
trouve aisément son compte.” This satisfies his aggressiveness “‘contre 
un ennemi de choix, celui qui résume les trois ennemis de |’4me: la 
Femme.” His greatest satisfaction, however, “vient d’une passion tout 
autre ... : la passion de l’art.’’ Quevedo is “artiste des mots, le 
repétrisseur du langage.” He shapes the course of his satire “bien 
souvent par le fil des mots. Son jeu satirique est d’abord un jeu verbal” 
(pp. 372-373; italics mine). 

M. Mas’ book is thus written from a point of view diametrically 
opposed to that set forth in my Courtly Love in Quevedo (University of 
Colorado Press, 1952). On p. 306 he says: “‘L’amour courtois propre- 
ment dit, Quevedo l’ignore”’ (306). Quevedo, he continues, ‘“‘a pris pour 
nous un certain visage’’—not that of Escarramadn or of Pablos, “mais 


celui de leur . . . créateur ... . Ila trouvéen lui de quoi les animer, les 
faire vivre.”” Even though it be a mask, Quevedo “a aimé le porter . . . 
ila employé . . . les meilleures resources de son génie & se le composer. 


C’est done ce visage, en tout premier lieu, qui doit nous occuper”’ (307). 

Quevedo did indeed create for himself a persona, as this word is used 
by C. G. Jung, and he displayed it with satisfaction and pride. It is my 
view, however, that we should not place too much trust in statistics, in 
mere frequency—bien plus souvent—, nor overlook the significant fact 
that we have to do with a literary “visage,” exploited by one who found 
it readily exploitable as a literary device: “Il y trouve aisément son 
compte.” 

Quevedo is indeed a gozador; he is also a man who loathes goce and 
longs for the sublime. He is an authentic arrepentido ‘‘qui renonce a tout 
amour, méme a l’amour qui se renonce”’ (307). As to the relative 
degrees of authenticity to be found in the portions of his work that 
express these opposing moods, we can at best arrive only at a reasonable 
conjecture, based on all available evidence. Rafael Lapesa, in his review 
of my Courtly Love in Quevedo, found the book’s thesis firmly established : 
“conceptos y temas del amor cortés tratados en los cancioneros medievales 
siguen vivos en el mds complejo y torturado poeta del siglo XVII” (HR, 
XXI [1953], 241; italics mine). M. Mas, on the contrary will concede 
only that ‘“‘certains thémes de l’amour courtois . . . aient connu quelques 
résurgences dans la société espagnole du XVII* siécle”’ (338). He 
insists that Quevedo was a misogynist and that his essential attitude is 
summed up in the word gocemos. We shall first examine the question of 
misogyny. 

M. Mas claims not to seek the Quevedo de carne y hueso (307), yet 
he finds it legitimate to “‘interroger le peu qu’on sait de la vie, ainsi que 
les écrits ot "homme semble davantage tenu de se montrer sans pose: les 
Sentencias peut-étre . . . et la correspondance . . .” (310). Strangely, 
I find no indication that M. Mas has consulted the Epistolario completo de 
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Quevedo (Madrid, 1946), such letters as he does use being from Astrana 
Marin’s edition of the Obras completas. Now this Epistolario has been 
studied by Raimundo Lida in an article unknown, apparently, to M. Mas 
(Cuadernos Americanos, 1953; reprinted in his Letras hispdnicas [México, 
1958], pp. 103-123). Lida finds therein “todo Quevedo—salvo el 
extraordinario Quevedo de la poesia amorosa—con presencia violenti- 
sima”’ (I cite the reprint, p. 20). True, there are no love letters; but 
there are letters that throw light on the attitudes of him whom M. Mas 
calls the “contempteur des femmes” (334). I used some of them in my 
Courtly Love . . ., and I shall now quote from them more fully. The 
quotations will show that Quevedo’s misogyny ‘“‘distaba mucho de ser 
radical” (HR, vol. cit., 237-238), that it was a literary attitude—what 
M. Mas calls a pose. 

On November 21, 1615, Quevedo wrote to the Duque de Osuna: “Di 
la carta de v. ex*. i besé la mano a la marquesa de Pefiafiel mi sefiora, 
que es la mds linda cosa del mundo después de mi sefiora dofia Antonia 
.. .” (p. 27). In the same letter he reports having delivered a rosary 
sent by Osuna to the Duquesa de Najera. In my quotation I give 
modern punctuation and accentuation to Astrana’s paleographical tran- 
scription: ‘“Fui a besar la mano a mi sefiora la Duquesa de Najara i dia 
su ex*. la carta y el rosario, i no he tenido tan buen rato en mi uida 
porque hizo i dijo con él—sin querer leer la carta—las mds agudas cosas 
que of en mi vida, i entre las otras, riéndose, dijo: ‘Espias me haze mi 
sobrino las cuentas. jA uer vienen!’ Echdles el pafiiguelo enzima i 
embolbié mui bien el dezenario i dixo: ‘Es posible que no be que los 
taparé io asi quando me importe i los cegaré? jJestis! jMiedo me da el 
rosario i no debozién!’ Y dijo tantas cosas desconfidndolos de que 
podrian hazer diligencia alguna, que me es fuerza remitirme a la respuesta 
de su ex*. que me a dicho ira con ésta porque la carta no la quiso leer, 
sino la adiuinéd i dijo que en los ojos abfa lefdo los ringlones. Jo no sé que 
aia hombre en el mundo tan entendido. jEs una duquesa Escoto!” (24; 
italics mine). The letter continues: ‘“Fui a uisitar de parte de v. ex*. a 
mi sefiora la Camarera mayor, i hizome grandissima merged mostrandose 
mui agradezida a lo que v. ex*. la aufa escrito. ... Halléla sentada en 
vna silla escriuiendo en vn atril sobre una mesa llena de papeles con vn 
ferreruelo puesto. Representéseme vn ebanjelista acaponado. jBibe 
Dios que es notable sefiora! Dize que a de gozar del ofrezimiento en todo 
lo que se ofreziere en Nadpoles.” 

Quevedo wrote diatribes against women, but these diatribes are 
matched, with almost identical wording, by others against the male sex 
(Courtly Love, 16-19 and 81; Mas, 172-184). Quevedo subscribes to the 
Christian doctrine of the equality of all souls, and his desconfianza extends 
to both halves of the human race. Though conditioned by the accident of 
their femininity, women may and do share in men’s consejo, fortaleza, 
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inteligencia, and ingenio: ‘‘Los hombres que han sido afeminados, han 
sido torpisimo vituperio del mundo. Las mujeres que han sido varoniles 
siempre fueron milagrosa aclamacién de los siglos; porque cuanto es de 
ignominia renunciar lo bueno que uno tiene, es de gloria renunciar lo 
malo y flaco” (Obras en prosa [1932], 607a). Woman is, in short, “‘the 
weaker vessel.”” As has just been seen, Quevedo delighted in the com- 
pany of women whose agudeza could match his own. He admired the 
mujer letrada. He called Dofia Ana de Castro Egas “inteligencia a 
nuestro siglo de grande admiracién, y al sexo de sumo ornamento”’; he 
speaks of the “‘milagros de su pluma,” and referring to her Eternidad del 
Rey Don Filipe Tercero (Madrid, 1629) he says: ‘‘cuidado se conoce del 
cielo en disponer autora prodigiosa a tan admirables virtudes” (Obras en 
prosa [ed. cit. ], 1326). Though he violently attacked the supporters of 
Santa Teresa as patron Saint of Spain, he yet wrote of her: ‘‘Digo, Sefior, 
que si como solo Santiago es patrén tinico de las Espafias, lo fueran todos 
los doce apéstoles por raz6én de méritos, para ser patrona con ellos los 
tiene Santa Teresa, y hoy la sobran para compatrona de muchos 
mundos. ... Para lo que en la Santa no hay méritos, ni ella los quiere, 
es para despojar a Santiago violentamente de lo que le dié Cristo” 
(ibid., p. 687). Most revealing of all is the fact that Quevedo could 
mourn with the deepest personal sorrow the honored wife of afriend. He 
wrote to Don Francisco de Oviedo: ‘‘En esta carta no cabe otra cosa sino 
el desconsolado sentimiento de la muerte de mi sefiora la Duquesa, que 
esta en gloria; tengo por cierto que su excelencia pasé a mejor vida, y que 
el Duque, con su virtud y su amor a sus hijos, los [sic ] ser4 padre y madre, 
y que su excelencia la soledad en que queda la acompafiard con el agrade- 
cimiento a la voluntad de Dios” (Epistolaric, 483-484). Certainly, in 
this case, Quevedo believed that he who loseth a wife loseth a good thing. 
He repeats the thought in another letter: ‘‘Mucho me ha agravado la 
soledad y cuidado del Duque en la viudez, y no puedo apartar el discurso 
de sus cosas’”’ (486). 

So much on the subject of misogyny. And what of ‘‘la caricature de 
l'amour?” Shall we believe that ‘‘le cri qui dans son oeuvre domine tous 
les autres . . . c’est Gocemos?’’ (Mas, 346; cf. 337). I think not. Over 
and over and across the years, Quevedo declares that all that really 
matters is to rise from transitory things to the things that abide. He 
himself is fully aware of his own paradoxes, of the fact that “il y a dans 
oeuvre satirique de Quevedo un courant anti-idéaliste trés fort, mais 
trés complexe” (136). In a letter to Don Manuel Serrano del Castillo 
(16 August 1635) he provides the explanation of his own contradictions: 
“Ya que no puedo valer para el acierto de la perfeccién de la vida, que 
inculpable en los buenos hace hermosa la muerte, me valdré de las miserias 
que en los distrafidos y delincuentes hace aborrecible la vida. Por 
diferentes caminos el pecado y la virtud alivian el temor de la muerte; aqué| 
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con el fastidio de lo pasado, ésta con la esperanza de lo futuro” (Episto- 
lario, 314). Here is Quevedo’s sentimiento trdgico de la vida, stated in the 
words of Quevedo. With respect to sexual love, he feels a similar 
sentimiento trdgico: ‘El amor nuevo en la sangre nueva que retofiece en la 
primavera de la juventud, es ponzofia que luego se derrama por las venas, 
yerba que luego prende en las entrafias, pasmo que luego entorpece los 
miembros, landre que luego mata a los corazones y fin que da fin de todos 
los cuerdos. No sélo que digo, aunque siento lo que quiero decir: porque 
jamds blasoné del amor con la lengua, que no estuviese muy lastimado lo 
interior del A4nimo”’ (Courtly Love, 13-14). This statement is, in its own 
way, one of Quevedo’s palinodes (ibid., 72-76). Yet to him love was a 
value as well. His venas, his medulas ‘‘polvo seran, mas polvo enamorado” 
(ibid., 68). 

The portions of M. Mas’ book dealing with Quevedo’s style have much 
to recommend them. Quevedo is studied as “‘l’artiste du mouvement’ — 
“hierve esta calle de condes’ (227); “espeluznése el monte encina a 
encina” (230); “las canas mismas amurcan” (239); “bamboleando un 
diente, volatin de la vejez’’ (241); “la nieve que la muerte . . . ventisca 
en las canas” (226). ‘Ne nous étonnons pas,’ says M. Mas, “. . . de 
la force que prend chez lui l’idée de la mort présente en nous dés notre 
naissance, aussi bien que le sentiment de l’instable, du mouvant, de ce 
flux qui . . . s’oppose 4 tout repos dans l’étre. Sentiment esthétique et 
sentiment métaphysique en ce point se rejoignent, et c’est le signe sans 
doute que nous sommes ici au point le plus central peut-étre de |’Ame de 
Quevedo” (226). The “peut-étre, qualifying the ‘‘sans doute,’’ seems to 
recognize that it is not possible for us to know, at any given moment, 
what motivated the interplay of the ‘niveau des choses’’ and the “niveau 
des mots” (89). We do know, in general, that expanding the expressive- 
ness of the Spanish language was one of Quevedo’s main interests in life, 
and that this interest determined very often what he said, as he allowed 
his choice of concepts to be decided “‘par les hasards de |’expression, 
l’aptitude des mots & se préter au calembour” (46-47). We know, quite 
specifically, that his persona was an artist’s persona: ‘“‘C’est la langue 
espagnole qui a permis 4 Quevedo d’étre Quevedo” (97). And we know 
also, if we read the texts aright, that he was a deviant who did not want to 
be a deviant, that his nastiness, the loathing so often expressed in his 
caricature, is—as he himself has told us in the letter cited above—like 
that of James Joyce: “‘the nastiness of an ascetic reviling the flesh in 
order that he may be free of it.’’! 

Otis H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 


1 Joseph Wood Krutch, The Modern Temper (New York, 1929), pp. 103-104. 
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La elaboracién artistica en “Tirano Banderas.’ By Emma Susana 
Speratti Pifiero. (Publicaciones de la Nueva Revista de Fiiologia 
Hispdnica, 1V.) El Colegio de México, 1957: 206 pages. 


The author of this volume, well known as a valleinclanista, brings 
together in it a number of her previously published articles on Tirano 
Banderas and the esperpento, to which she now adds new material on the 
sources, structure, and style of the novel and on its esperpento qualities. 
Since Tirano Banderas is one of Valle-Inclin’s most notable creations— 
indeed, according to Srta. Speratti Pifiero, “la obra mds perfecta de toda 
la carrera literaria de Valle-Inclan” (p. 70), an evaluation with which the 
present reviewer would agree—the value and interest of her book, 
especially for those not already acquainted with her earlier articles, must 
be apparent. 

The opening chapter deals with ‘Las fuentes y su aprovechamiento.”’ 
Valle-Inclin’s indebtedness to two sixteenth century prose chronicles had 
already been indicated—not only by J. I. Murcia (BHi, LXII [19507) as 
stated here, but also previously by M. Ferndndez Almagro (Vida y 
literatura de Valle-Inclan [Madrid, 1943], p. 214)—but we are now shown 
more completely than heretofore the extent of Valle’s dependence on these 
chronicles: they contain not merely the prototype of the tyrant, Santos 
Banderas, but also—this had not been pointed out before—the models of 
two other important characters of the novel, the Coronelito de la Gandara 
and the ranchero, Filomeno Cuevas. One of the chronicles also contains 
a “piloto negro,” obviously the antecedent of the negro sailor in the 
Prologue of Tirano Banderas. Also made known for the first time (pp. 
30-37) is Valle-Inclain’s utilization of a quite different kind of source: a 
short story by the contemporary Mexican author and painter, ‘Dr. Atl,” 
entitled La juida. Here Valle-Inclaén had provided, no less, the clue to 
his indebtedness, by calling one of his characters in the borrowed episode 
“Dr. Atle.” And again, as in other “borrowings” throughout his 
writings, he had made the material his own. In a final section of this 
chapter the author considers certain passages of Tirano Banderas in which 
she sees the reflection of a letter denouncing the Spaniards resident in 
Mexico that had appeared in a newspaper there while Valle-Inclan was 
in Mexico in 1892, and that had moved him to challenge the editor to a 
duel. One need not surmise, however, as Srta. Speratti Pifiero does, 
that he had before him, while writing Tirano Banderas, a copy of the 
offending letter of ‘‘Oscar’’ of some thirty years before or even that he now 
recalled it. As she admits, the unfavorable attitude towards the 
‘“‘gachupines” was common enough and was one that he must have come 
across again in Mexico in 1921, during his second visit. That he was now 
himself critical of many of his own countrymen in Mexico, shopkeepers 
and diplomats alike, is made abundantly clear in Tirano Banderas. It 
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was at this time also, or shortly thereafter, that he composed the stirring 
poem ‘‘jNos vemos!”—addressed to the ‘‘indio mexicano’’—with its 
forthright condemnation of the ‘‘encomendero.”’ 

In the following chapter, “La evolucién,” Srta. Speratti Pifiero traces 
the changes made in the structure and style of Tirano Banderas by com- 
paring the first and second editions (Madrid, 1926 and 1927) with portions 
of the novel that had appeared a year or more earlier in the magazine El 
Estudiante and in the series La novela de hoy. Comparison with the first 
edition reveals that Valle-Inclan rearranged the material of the six pre- 
viously published portions, distributing it throughout the novel in such a 
way as to increase the effect of simultaneous action that he sought to 
obtain. He also introduced numerous changes in the language. While 
no structural changes were made in the second edition, it does contain 
further variations in vocabulary and syntax, as well as extensive re- 
vamping of certain passages. The modifications in both editions repre- 
sent for the most part stylistic improvements, while some also add to the 
effectiveness of the characterization. 

The third chapter deals with “Estructura y estilo.’ Long before 
writing Tirano Banderas Valle-Inclan had become interested in what 
might be called a fourth dimensional concept of time, whereby past, 
present and future are merged. (Srta. Speratti Pifiero quotes significant 
passages from his La lampara maravillosa of 1916.) In Tirano Banderas, 
the action of which covers a period of three days, there are few references 
to the temporal setting and we get only a vague impression of the passing 
of time. Turning to the style of Tirano Banderas our critic points out 
that “. . . Valle, esencialmente visual y auditivo, llegaré sobre todo a 
nosotros por imdgenes elaboradas en esos dos sentidos” (p. 77). His 
method is that of impressionism, which gets its effect by selection, by 
suggesting more than it states, by singling out the striking note of color or 
of sound. Various of his stylistic traits are considered: the use of the 
gerund, the transposition of the subject, the addition of adjectival clauses 
and phrases, the pairing of rhymed nouns or adjectives, the use of rhyth- 
mic prose. While these devices are employed mostly to heighten the 
visual or auditory effects, they sometimes contribute to more fundamental 
aspects of the work. Though the latter are not explained, the allusion is 
evidently to the esperpento character of the novel. 

It is as an esperpento that Tirano Banderas is next examined, in the 
chapter “El esperpento.” Starting with the well known definition given 
in Luces de Bohemia (1920)—“‘los héroes clasicos reflejados en los espejos 
céncavos, dan el esperpento”—Srta. Speratti Pifiero follows the evolution 
of this highly individualized creation of Valle-Inclin’s throughout his 
work. In connection with the statement, also in Luces de Bohemia, that 
“El esperpentismo lo ha inventado Goya,” we are reminded by the critic 
of Valle’s interest in the painter, as revealed in a number of his earlier 
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writings. In similar fashion these are also drawn on for antecedents of 
the peleles and fantoches, the mdscaras and caretas that people the esper- 
pentos and exemplify the theatricality present in the work of Valle- 
Inclén from the beginning. In other ways also the esperpento is fore- 
shadowed in his earlier works. When, therefore, in his later years he 
experienced, somewhat tardily to be sure (as Pedro Salinas has shown), 
his own ‘‘crisis del ’98,”’ he already had at hand most of the elements of the 
technique whereby to express ‘‘el sentido tragico de la vida espafiola’’ 
(as we read in Luces de Bohemia), namely, that of the esperpento—‘‘la 
mas tremebunda de las invenciones,”’ as Salinas calls it. The second half 
of this chapter—‘‘La culminacién’’—is devoted to the esperpento qualities 
in Tirano Banderas, which for Srta. Speratti Pifiero is “el esperpento 
perfecto” (p. 93). There are first of all ‘los espejos y la animalizacién.”’ 
Mirrors occur only three times, but with evident intention. Of more 
frequent occurrence are the comparisons of people, even of things and 
thoughts, with animals, the emphasis often being on the fantastic or the 
satiric, as in Goya. Continuing with her analysis of Tirano Banderas, 
Srta. Speratti Pifiero tells us: ‘‘E] elemento esperpentizante de la novela 
es la teatraleria” (p. 99). Theatricality shows itself in many ways, as in 
the conduct and attitudes of the characters, being especially notable in 
the speech and gesticulations of various individuals whose “parrafadas,”’ 
full of ‘‘falsedad o vacuidad retérica,”’ fill-almost a third of the novel 
(p. 101). The description and the narrative are often given an esperpento 
tone by the strident, sarcastic vocabulary employed : garabato, campanudo, 
sofoco ampuloso, charanga gachupina, bramido pairiota, respetabilidad 
adiposa de personaje, boca con falsos teclados, etc., etc. (p. 102). Epithets 
add to the irony and the satire: “el honrado gachupin,” ‘el carcamal 
diplomatico,” etc. The pomposity of certain characters is suggested by 
the very rhythm of the language used to describe them. Finally, the 
esperpento attitude accounts for the humorously macabre treatment of 
death at certain points, which Srta. Speratti Piero thinks may possibly 
reflect the influence of the “‘calaveras” of the popular Mexican wood-cut 
artist and caricaturist, José Guadalupe Posada. 

The final chapter, “El lenguaje americanista,’’ is concerned with one 
of the most striking and oft-noted aspects of Tirano Banderas, its ameri- 
canismos. In Sonata de estio Valle-Incl4n had used some of these 
(ones heard mostly in Mexico), though sparingly and more for their 
pictorial and esthetic value, in keeping with the romantic-decadent tone 
of the Sonata. In Tirano Banderas, with its unromantic, esperpento view 
of Hispanic America, he not only uses americanismos more often, but 
chooses a much wider variety, and in keeping with the imaginary (though 
still largely Mexican) setting, they are drawn from many parts of Hispanic 
America (the mezicanismos, however, still predominating). Moreover, 
he is now more daring; as Srta. Speratti Pifiero informs us: ‘Frente al 
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texto de Valle-Incl4n es necesario abandonar el concepto estrecho del 
americanismo y aceptar el m&és amplio . . . que admite, dentro del fun- 
cionamiento del habla americana, arcaismos, neologismos, localismos 
peninsulares y voces extranjeras . . .” (p. 107). The various uses and 
functions of the americanismos in Tirano Banderas are examined in some 
detail, resulting in numerous pertinent observations, such as: ‘““Es pues en 
los didlogos donde los americanismos aparecen en verdadera profusién’”’ 
(p. 111), “Sobre unos cien vocablos y giros de uso americano muy ex- 
tendido . . . alrededor de cincuenta son corrientes en México” (p. 112), 
and ‘De los tres groupos en que puede dividirse lo coloquial—pronuncia- 
cién, vocabulario y sintaxis—Valle-Inclan sélo ha reflejado intensamente 
lo segundo” (p. 121). This chapter is certainly one of the most illumi- 
nating and valuable portions of the book. 

In a brief, two-page “Epflogo” Srta. Speratti Pifiero asks, ‘“;Qué 
significa Tirano Banderas en la obra de Valle-Inclén?,” to which she 
replies in part: ‘Por supuesto, Tirano Banderas no es una ‘americanada’. 
Tirano Banderas es la interpretacién en América de un problema espafiol : 
la presencia repetida e insistente del Espadén que se opone al buen deseo 
democritico . . .” (p.128). Evenif this viewpoint be accepted—though 
one might argue equally that the roles of the “political generals” in Spain 
(until recently) and of the military dictators in Latin America have been 
so different as to constitute two separate problems—there can be no 
doubt that at the time of writing Tirano Banderas Valle-Inclin had only 
Spanish America in mind. In a letter of November, 1923 (quoted here 
on p. 147) to Alfonso Reyes, he referred to the novel he had recently 
begun as “‘la novela de un tirano con rasgos del Doctor Francia, de Rosas, 
de Melgarejo, de Lépez, y de don Porfirio.” As for the conclusion of 
Srta. Speratti Pifiero’s reply to her question, one can only concur heartily 
with her statement that Tirano Banderas is a work characterized by “un 
poder estilfstico y una fuerza parédico-tragica que la eleva a una categoria 
estética poco comin en la novelfstica espafiola de nuestro siglo” (p. 129). 

There are three appendices. The first, ‘““Variantes no estudiadas en el 
texto,’”’ contains variant readings not already discussed that are found in 
those portions of Tirano Banderas published prior to the first edition, as 
well as other variants in the first two editions; though for the most part 
of little intrinsic value, these changes testify once more to Valle’s pre- 
occupation with style. The second appendix, “Cartas documentales,”’ 
reproduces two hitherto unpublished letters (the quotation in the pre- 
ceding paragraph was from one of these), and a sentence from a third— 
letters written by Valle-Inclin to don Alfonso Reyes in November and 
December of 1923. They are valuable for the light they throw on Valle’s 
original conception of Tirano Banderas and on his great interest in 
Mexico, its Revolution of 1910-11 and its social and political problems. 
The third appendix, “Glosario,” lists and defines the americanismos in 
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Tirano Banderas, citing authorities and authors for their meanings and 
use. The number and variety of the words and phrases listed are 
impressive (they occupy pp. 151-189) and in themselves suggest the 
American (largely Mexican) flavor of the novel. The list is quite com- 
plete, yet a few words are lacking that should be in it and some that might 
be (depending on one’s interpretation of americanismo). Thus we do not 
find: platicar (a Mexicanism for decir; e.g., ‘como les platicaba recién,”’ 
Tirano Banderas, ed. 1926, p. 26) ; sonso (= zonzo, soso, tonto) and sonsera 
(ed. cit., pp. 127, 345); the Argentinism jqué esperanza! (ed. cit., pp. 150, 
167 and passim); balear (= matar a balazos, ed. cit., p. 260); tépico 
(= asunto; ed. cit., p. 279); pago (= lugar, pueblo, aldea; ed. cit., pp. 196, 
210 and passim) ; the Mexicanism corrido, for romance (ed. cit., pp. 108, 
111); frazada (= manta; ed. cit., pp. 125, 149) ; denantes, enantes (ed. cit., 
pp. 156, 194); avante (“saldré avante,”’ ed. cit., p. 11); pueblero (= pue- 
blerino, lugarefio; ed. cit., p. 183). If the term americanismo were given 
greater latitude, we should have to add still other words found in the text. 

It must be apparent from the foregoing analysis of La elaboracién 
artistica en ‘‘Tirano Banderas’’ that it constitutes a most helpful guide to 
the art of Valle-Inclan in one of his major works. It does not, to be 
sure, explore all the byways and corners of that art; thus, other facets of 
Valle-Inclin’s language besides americanismos—for example, his inven- 
tiveness in the creation of new and original word-forms (there are many 
such in Tirano Banderas), and his use of galleguismos (of which there are 
a number in the novel)—are dealt with only incidentally or not at all. 
However, Srta. Speratti Pifiero’s book leaves out no significant aspect of 
the novel and deserves to be ranked with the best criticism that we have 
had on Valle-Inclan. 


W. L. Ficuter 
Brown University 


Livro de Soliléquio de Sancto Agostinho (Céd. Aleob. CCLX XIII/198). 
Edicgio critica e Glossdério. By Maria Adelaide Valle Cintra. 
(Publicagdes do Centro de Estudos Filolégicos, 6.) Lisbon, 1957: 
xxii + 184 pages. 


From the precious collection of mediaeval codices formerly belonging 
to the Cistercian monastery of Alcobaca now deposited in Lisbon,! 
Mrs. Valle Cintra has chosen to edit that portion of no. 198 which con- 
tains the so-called soliloquy of Saint Augustine.? 


1 Most of them (including #198) in the Biblioteca Nacional, the remainder 
in the Térre do Tombo collection currently housed in the Paldcio de Sao Bento. 
Someone really ought to reunite these MSS. 

2 Ff. 155 vo-184 vo. The remainder of the codex, ff. 1 ro—-155 ro, contains 
the text known as Orto do Esposo, published, also in critical edition, by Bertil 
Maler in two vols., Rio, 1956. 


Bue Sale — | 
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In recent years there has been some discussion among Lusitanists 
and others as to the methods of editing Old Portuguese texts. It would 
be inappropriate to debate the question here. Suffice it to say that when 
the editor quite properly labels her edition “critical,” she is following the 
norms established by the Brazilian philologist Serafim da Silva Neto* 
and by her husband Luis Felipe Lindley Cintra. In contrast to the 
procedures usual in diplomatic or palaeographic editions, these norms 
consist largely in substituting modern for mediaeval punctuation, in 
substituting v and j for u and i when consonantal, in spacing words and 
particles according to modern practice, and in resolving the abbreviations 
of the scribe without indicating the letters of the resolutions by italic 
type.’ In my opinion, this procedure destroys a large part, if not all, 
of the possible usefulness of the text as a body of data on which studies of 
a linguistic nature might be based either in whole or in part. One may 
therefore conclude that the editor’s interest in the MS is primarily as a 
literary document and indeed the very brief Introduction bears out this 
conclusion. Aside from notes on her editorial procedure (xx~—xxii), 
the customary quotation of Anselmo’s bibliography (ix—xi),’ and some 
perfunctory remarks on phonological phenomena tending to date the 
text (xviii—-xix),* the rest of her Introduction is devoted to literary- 
historical questions (xi—xviii). 

The MS is a vernacular translation, of the late 14th or early 15th C. 
(the editor cautiously says first quarter of the 15th), of an anonymous 
Latin treatise Soliloquia animae ad Deum, which she describes as of the 
13th century, of accentuatedly Augustinian style, and which, like so 
many others, was attributed to the great father of the Church in order to 
confer authority upon it. Since her interest is in the translation as a 


*S. da Silva Neto, Didlogos de Séo Gregério (Coimbra, 1950), pp. viii-ix; also 
Textos Medievais Portuguéses e seus Problemas (Rio, 1956), pp. 21-25. 

*L. F. Lindley Cintra, Crénica Geral de Espanha de 1344 (Lisbon, 1951), I, 
dxly—dxlvi. 

5 The editor uses italics uniquely for words which she supplies to the text, 
e.g. to fill lacunae. 

* Linguists are warned that slightly more than nine percent of all letters 
appearing in this transcription have been supplied by the editor, and that there 
is no indication which letters have been supplied and which have not. 

7 Anténio Anselmo, Os Cédices Alcobacenses da Biblioteca Nacional, I. Cédices 
portugueses (Lisbon, 1926). This little book, by the quondam librarian of the 
BN, is the standard bibliography of these MSS. 

* There is one bad slip, for which one hopes the printer was responsible: 
speaking of the nasal verb ending -d, -do (< Lat. *-hani), she says that most 
forms are regular (i.e. -@ or -am), but that one is irregular (i.e. -do), viz. abrirvos- 
hao “they will open to you,” p. 83, line 20. Turning to the page and line indi- 
cated, however, one finds the regular form: abrirvos-hd (sic), flatly contradicting 
the statement in the Introduction. 
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translation, and as a Portuguese work, she passes over this point, but 
it deserves more expanded consideration. What the editor means by 
“accentuatedly Augustinian style” is not clear. The style of Augustine 
is terse, close-knit, vigorous and pointed; the style of this work (in 
either language) is loose, flabby, endlessly repetitive, emotional, at times 
ecstatic. On the other hand, if by style she means substance, the point 
is well taken. A cursory comparison reveals several passages which are 
direct (though expanded) citations from the undoubtedly authentic 
Confessions of Saint Augustine.’ One imagines that a detailed examina- 
tion of the two works would turn up additional parallels. The editor, 
however, passes over this point in favor of a consideration of contempo- 
rary references to the Portuguese translation, a question of some interest. 

The translation with which we are concerned is quoted in paraphrase 
in the Livro da Montaria, compiled by order of King John I of Portugal. 
Since the king identifies himself in the latter work as Lord of Ceuta, it 
must have been composed between 1415 and 1433. The Livro de Solilé- 
quio must have been translated earlier, but how much earlier we do not 
know. 

In the Glossary (91-183), as in the rest of the book, attention is 
concentrated on the translation qua translation. All of the glosses given 
for the Old Portuguese entry words consist of the corresponding words 
and phrases from the Latin original. 

The material here presented could serve as a basis for further study 
in several ways. Taken together with other works of a similar com- 
pendious type, the Soliléquio might help us to trace in detail the flow 
through mediaeval Portugal of the religious and theological ideas of the 
great churchmen. In addition to the obvious influence of Augustine, 
Hugh of St. Victor and John of Fécamp are identified by the editor as 
sources of the present work. On the other hand, taken together with 
other vernacular translations of Latin religious documents, the Solilé- 
quio could help to reveal the methods of translation of the period which 
were certainly not literal nor exact, but whose precise nature needs study. 
It is to be hoped that Mrs. Valle Cintra, whose devotion to mediaeval 


® For example, the passage in the Confessions (column 783: “Et quid est hoc? 
Interrogavi terram . . .’’) in which the saint asks created things if they are God, 
and they reply that they are not, but that God made them, occurs also in our 
text (Soliléquio, 65-66). So also do the passage on the blindness of Tobias 


(Conf., col. 801: “O lux quam videbat Tobias . . .”; Soliléquio, 10) and that 
on the inability of the five senses to perceive God (Conf., col. 786: “At vero cum 
audio . . .”; Soliléquio. 63 ff.). In addition, the use of medulla in a special sense 


(Conf., col. 687: “‘medullae animi mei suspirabant tibi”) is paralleled in the 
Soliléquio (Gloss., s.v. meolo). References here are to: Confessionum S. Augus- 
lini, in Patrologiae Latinae Cursus Completus, ed. J.-P. Migne, XXXII (Paris, 
1865). 
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Portuguese studies was well established before this work, will soon find 
opportunity to exploit this material in one or another of these directions. 


J. H. D. ALLEN Jr. 
University of Illinois 


Versiones espafiolas de “‘Animus’’ y “‘Anima.”” By Margherita Morreale. 
Universidad de Granada, 1957: 76 pages. 


This is a lively and learned study in onomasiology—that branch of 
our science that uses words to explore the human mind and to rise from 
there (depending on the nature of the conveyance) into the realm of 
ideas. Again, as in her articles on pneuma and gnosis, Miss M. has 
chosen as her line of approach the way certain theological or psychological 
key-words are translated into Spanish. She has obtained interesting 
results, especially by comparing Boscan’s Cortesano with the Italian 
original. For Castiglione’s Ciceronian term ‘‘animo’’ fans out into a 
variety of Spanish expressions (see p. 61 f.), if the word is not replaced 
by one designating the whole person. The authoress interprets this as a 
shift from the intellectual sphere to the existential and affective one. 
To account for the precarious life of dnimo in Spanish, she has extended 
her research to cover the time from the 13th to the 16th century; se- 
lected were some ten authors (among them Berceo, Juan Ruiz, Alfonso 
de Valdés, Juan de Valdés) whose works followed Latin models. Con- 
cerning the first appearance of Spanish dnimo, her findings do not quite 
tally with those of the dictionaries (footnote 57). 

But while holding on to Ariadne’s thread: ‘‘Las versiones espafiolas,”’ 
she is beset by doubts; shouldn’t she have examined instead the 
semantic field of intellectivity, as J. Trier did in German? She argues 
herself out of it in footnote 4, but her reasons are neither convincing 
nor quite clear (what have realia and accidentia to do in such a context?). 
And yet Miss M. is right because she is already examining another semantic 
field, that of the “‘interioridad,” or ‘‘visi6n del hombre.” She says so 
herself on p. 40, with qualifications on p. 67; but she should have told the 
reader right away, by calling the booklet: ‘“Estudios en el campo semdn- 
tico de la interioridad: Versiones espafiolas,’”’ etc. (In suggesting this 
double title, we follow the pattern of our own Body-Soul Studies on 
MHG lip, which are duly listed in Miss M.’s rich and varied bibliog- 
raphy.) The resulting greater emphasis on her main theme would make 
it clear that the relation to a Latin original is only accidental. Already 
Miss M. has thrown away her clue of thread by adducing in support 
of her thesis Unamuno’s style and vocabulary. We wish she would pro- 
ceed with the same freedom to examine the Spanish mystics, whom she 
mentions briefly on p. 60. How could Spanish “‘interioridad”’ be studied 
without them? Another advantage of the new title would be the fol- 
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lowing. While renderings into Castilian are a matter strictly Castilian, 
“{nterioridad” will prove to be essentially medieval. Peculiarities like 
those listed on p. 14 (honor, possessions, fame, and alegria as part of the 
body-soul personality), have their counterpart elsewhere: we are in- 
stantly reminded of the debate between E. R. Curtius and the followers 
of G. Ehrismann, as to the existence of a medieval ethical system com- 
bining Ciceronian and Christian elements. Miss M.’s findings seem to 
back Ehrismann, by whom such a ‘“Tugendsystem”’ had been posited. 
The same holds true of the vocabulary. Just as the abundant use of 
“eoraz6n’’ corresponds to the analogous one of “cuer” and “herze”’ 
(stressed by Miss M. on p. 19), so “cuerpo” in the sense of “persona” 
(see note 14) corresponds to MHG lip, to OF cors, son cors (see the 
articles by A. G. Hatcher and by A. Brider). In short: all three lan- 
guages show a preference for “thymos’”’ rather than “nous,”’ and for the 
person as an undivided whole. The purely Spanish traits can only be 
determined after the generally medieval ones have been subtracted— 
which had (or have had?), as they say, a prolonged existence across the 
Pyrenees. 

Apart from this slight vacillation in focusing her subject, Miss M. 
displays a wide range of vision, and keenness in discerning the underlying 
principles : the struggle between the dichotomy body-soul, the trichotomy 
body-soul-spirit, and the vitalistic monism inherent to the Bible—in the 
last analysis, a struggle between “Hellenistic” and “Semitic” mentalities 
(p. 67). Attracted by the views of C. G. Jung, she considers “‘anima”’ 
as a possible expression of the subconscious (note 5), and gender as a 
vehicle of meaning; see her interesting culling from Alfonso de Valdés: 
“© animo [instead of dnima] no de muger mas de hombre’’ (p. 48)— 
a coordination of character and gender which is still a far cry from Jung’s 
analysis according to which “anima” complements the male, and 
“animus” the female personality. 

As we can see from this example, Miss M. has, in the handling of her 
texts, the fine touch of the psychologist and stylist. She has come back 
from her gleanings with her arms full of flowers—the question is only 
how to arrange them to best advantage. We wish her all the good luck 
deserved by her courage, curiosity, and sensitivity—that is, her peculiar 
“interioridad.”’ 

The booklet is pleasant in its outward appearance. We have found 
quite a few misprints, but will mention only these: p. 74 has Evangelical- 
buch instead of Evangelienbuch; there is no number in the text to indicate 
the place of note 98; and p. 69, line 2 from the bottom reads inmoralidad— 
printers like to have their little joke with “immortality” ! 


HELEN ADOLF 
Pennsylvania State University 
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Julio Herrera y Reissig and the Symbolists. By Bernard Gicovate. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957: 
vi + 106 pages. 


Professor Gicovate has written an entirely creditable essay about the 
poetry of Herrera y Reissig as seen against the general background of 
French symbolism. Reference to the prose of the poet is only minimal. 
It seems to us, moreover, that one of the most important contributions 
of Gicovate’s book lies in the internal analysis which he makes of some 
of the most successful verse of the Uruguayan modernist. External 
factors of biographical, historical, and sociological nature are unobtrusive 
and are mentioned only when they serve as a guide to the understanding 
of the poetry itself. Gicovate has undertaken a technical study which 
devotes detailed attention to individual compositions and to the broader 
representative periods in the poet’s evolution. The style is clear and 
straight-forward, the appreciations are just. 

After a brief Preface (pp. v—vi), there follow chapters on: Modernismo 
and Its Relation to French Poetry (pp. 1-18), Influences in the Works 
of Herrera y Reissig (18-39); From Image to Myth: The Impasse of 
Symbolism (39-54); The Early Poems of Herrera y Reissig (54-62); A 
Private Diction (62-82); and finally Experiments in Structure (82-92). 
The brief Notes, arranged by chapters, are on pp. 93-96. A selective 
but useful Bibliography (97-103) and Index (105-106) conclude the 
volume. 

In his introductory chapter, apparently directed to a wide reading 
public, Gicovate studies modernismo before Dario, in Darfo himself, 
and finally the specific case of Uruguay. This country, as duly pointed 
out, suffered then from a cultural lag, and the conflicting ideologies of 
positivism and modernism were simultaneously introduced. One can 
take little exception to this general panorama. Gicovate notes, for 
example, how Marti owes more to the masters of the Golden Age than 
to French sources. For some readers, however, Silva’s importance may 
be overestimated, whereas Casal is perhaps too harshly dismissed. In 
our vupinion the revolutionary qualities of the verse of Azul appear 
exaggerated. Although certainly true as a general statement, it seems 
an oversimplification to say: “Spanish American expressions of modern- 
ismo are the result of cosmopolitan and aesthetic interests, in opposition 
to the graver ideological and national concerns of Spanish writers” 
(p. 13). 

When Gicovate discusses the influences on Herrera, he uses the word 
“symbolist”’ to describe a quality of poetry and a kind of technique and 
not merely to designate an historical group (p. 20). He correctly notes 
two fundamental changes in the evolution of Herrera, those of 1900 and 
1903, and is justified in speaking of influences. In dealing with such a 
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delicate question, Gicovate does not forget that many French poets had 
in turn imitated each other. He is frequently careful to show the origi- 
ality of Herrera even when he identifies a possible source. Contrary 
perhaps to what one might assume, the influence of Mallarmé is deeper 
than that of Verlaine (p. 31). Several pages are concerned with the 
extent of the well known relationship between Samain and Herrera. 
Here Gicovate points out many divergencies and explains the reasons 
for the vogue that Samain’s hybrid, sentimental symbolism enjoyed in 
Spanish America. 

Chapter three treats of the image and symbol in Herrera’s poetry. 
A close analysis of the well known sonnet ‘‘E] despertar,”’ a composition 
in many respects typical of the majority of his stylistic techniques, shows 
how the poet has created a mythical interpretation of reality by means 
of symbols related to natural phenomena. According to Gicovate, 
Herrera, increasingly preoccupied with the communicability of the 
poetic experience, grows dissatisfied with ‘‘private’”’ myths and turns, 
paradoxically enough in some of his most obscure compositions of the 
final period, toward “community” myths, often of literary tradition. 
The remaining pages deal more generally with the poetry of Herrera 
from the undistinguished and superficial Las pascuas del tiempo (1900) 
to the highly decorative and colorful sonnets of Las clepsidras (1910). 
Several of the latter poems are among his most successful (p. 84) and the 
varied mythical themes tend to assure their essential unity. Gicovate 
finds in “Ciles alucinada’”’ (1903) the turning point in the artist’s search 
for a personal style (p. 62); we also agree with the personal estimate 
given to the beautiful ‘““La muerte del pastor’ (pp. 82-83), a poem far 
removed from the grotesque, tortured and cryptic “La torre de las 
esfinges.’”’ Gicovate observes in Herrera’s mature verse the constant 
juxtaposition of a heterogeneous vocabulary, sometimes with ironic 
intention, as an important stylistic device which in turn corresponds to a 
desire to relate different worlds within a total unity. Although Laforgue 
is not expressly mentioned, an antecedent of such conflicting vocabulary 
—homely, luxurious and sometimes pretentious—can be found in his 
prose and poetry. The excellent final recapitulation deserves quotation 
as a key to Gicovate’s essay: “. . . but in spite of the exquisite artistry 
of ‘La muerte del pastor’ and a few sonnets in Las clepsidras, the 
major works of his last years fail in their ambitious attempt to synthesize 
the themes and mythology of the modern world in a complex whole. 
And yet this self-contradictory desire for totality and the obsession with 
the momentary go far to explain his work and his personality” (pp. 
91-92). 

ALLEN W. PHILLIPS 
The University of Chicago 
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La literatura politica de Gonzdlez Prada, Maridtegui y Haya de la Torre. 


By Eugenio Chang-Rodriguez. Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1957: 
436 pages. 


This is an excellent analysis of the lives and political writings of the 
three great Peruvians whose ideas stimulated the creation of the Aprista 
Movement, the most important indigenous reformist organization de- 
veloped in Latin America in the twentieth century. This book helps us 
to understand why the Aprista movement developed in Peru and why 
Peru which in the past century did not produce a single person of the 
stature of Sarmiento, Francisco Bilbao, Montalvo, or Benito Judrez, 
suddenly produced three outstanding political thinkers. 

Peru can be explained as an example of retarded development. In 
the introductory section of the book under review, Professor Chang- 
Rodriguez points out how independence from Spain did little to change 
the organization of society. Feudalism and slavery continued; prac- 
tically all of the social and economic problems of the colony survived in 
the republic and life continued in about the same manner as it had since 
the colony became stabilized on the ruins of the Inca Empire. 

Manuel Gonzdlez Prada was born into an aristocratic and devoutly 
Catholic family in 1848. Stimulated by the defeat of Peru in the war 
with Chile and repelled by the society in which he lived, he became the 
outstanding critic of the status quo in Peru. Gonzdlez Prada was a 
typical product of the nineteenth century; he was a positivist and an 
outspoken anti-clerical. He opposed the orthodox dogma of the Church 
and favored lay education. He called himself an anarchist and advocated 
the use of violence as a means of gaining power for the oppressed section 
of society. He suggested an “alliance of the intellectual and manual 
workers” as the force which could build a better Peru. His greatest 
contribution was in arousing an interest in the role of the Indian in 
Peruvian life, for until his time, this silent majority of the population 
had been almost completely ignored. Although he stimulated the 
creation of some of the first workers’ organizations in Peru, Gonzalez 
Prada was not himself primarily an organizer, but rather a critic. His 
importance is due to the fact that his writings and his personal influence 
stimulated a new generation into concerning itself with political problems. 
Gonzalez Prada was the destructive critic; his followers were to produce 
a more positive program. 

Of those influenced by Gonzdlez Prada, two men born in 1895 stand 
out. José Carlos Maridtegui died at thirty-five but in his short years 
he helped to determine the basis upon which Haya de la Torre and his 
friends built their organization. Maridtegui had become a Marxist 
after a stay in Europe and joined the Third International two years 
before he died. It is impossible to say how he would have developed, 
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but in his magazine Amauta and in his Siete ensayos de interpretaci6n de la 
realidad peruana he popularized the idea that Peru needed a type of 
socialism based upon the Indian institutions preserved within the country. 

Victor Ratl Haya de la Torre, the third writer dealt with in this book, 
also was descended from an old Spanish family. He took the ideas of 
Gonzdlez Prada and synthesized them into a party platform. He was 
influenced by the Mexican Revolution, the Argentine Student move- 
ment, and by his studies in the United States, England, Western Europe, 
and Soviet Russia, but he never abandoned the basic idea he had learned 
from Gonzdlez Prada: that a program for Peru should be based upon 
Peruvian conditions. His travels and his writings spread his ideas 
widely and influenced developments in all parts of Latin America. 

Haya de la Torre capped his philosophical thinking by formulating a 
theory of history based upon an understanding of historical space-time. 
According to this theory, there is in each country a certain rhythm, or 
spirit, or collective consciousness which each people develops as a result 
of all the influences to which it is exposed. This “x” quality which 
Haya de la Torre named historical space-time, motivates a people so 
that they develop in a certain way despite the introduction of social 
institutions from another area. From this flows Haya de la Torre’s 
insistence that Latin America find a completely new system of govern- 
mental and economic organization since European systems (capitalism, 
communism, socialism, fascism), developed in response to European 
historical space-time, naturally cannot work in a Latin America living 
in a different historical space-time. 

Haya de la Torre, through his writings and his eventful life, has 
become one of the most widely-known Latin American leaders. Most 
of his life has been spent in exile from his native land, in jail, or as a 
fugitive from a dictator’s police. His five years in the Colombian 
Embassy in Lima and the two decisions about his status therein handed 
down by the International Court at the Hague focused world-wide 
attention on him. Wherever he goes in Latin America thousands come 
to hear him lecture and to talk to him. 

Although one can trace the growth of the Aprista ideology from 
Gonzdlez Prada to Maridtegui to Haya de la Torre, the final result as 
created by Haya de la Torre shows differences from the ideas of Gonzdlez 
Prada and Maridtegui. Haya de la Torre abhors violence and is a 
pacifist as contrasted with Gonzalez Prada’s insistence upon the need 
for violence. Haya de la Torre differs from Maridtegui who saw in 
Russian Communism a model for Peru whereas Haya has always op- 
posed the Communists. Despite these differences these three thinkers 
are, as Professor Chang-Rodriguez points out, ‘‘por sus escritos y por 
su accién, la triade intelectual sobre la que descansar4 el Nuevo Pert 
que se esté formando.” 
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Professor Chang-Rodriguez has done an excellent job of synthesizing 
the ideas of Gonzdlez Prada, Maridtegui and Haya so briefly sketched 
above. The organization of the book is simple. After a short intro- 
duction the book is divided into three parts, each dealing with one of 
of the writers studied. Each part is organized in a similar manner: 
first comes a biographical chapter; then a chapter dealing with the 
religious ideas of each writer; a third chapter deals with his political 
ideas ; a fourth chapter deals with his ideas about the role of the Indian; 
a final chapter assesses the literary and political influence of each thinker. 
The section dealing with Haya de la Torre is organized slightly differently 
but is concerned with the same subjects. 

Professor Chang-Rodriguez writes well and the book is easy to read. 
An 86-page bibliography and an interesting introductory essay by Ger- 
man Arciniegas (recently reprinted in Cuadernos Americanos) increase 
the value of the book. Unfortunately there is no index. This book is 
recommended to all as an able analysis of the political writings of three 
prolific authors. Let us hope other scholars can produce similar studies 
of the many other political thinkers in Latin America who have been 
neglected until now. 

Harry Kantor 

University of Florida 




















BRIEFER MENTION 


Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Mis pdginas preferidas. (Biblioteca Romdnica 
Hispdnica, VI. Antologia Hispdnica, vols. 7 and 8.) Editorial 
Gredos, Madrid, 1957: 317 and 327 pages. 


The editors of Antologia Hispanica express (on the solapa) their belief 
that “las preferencias del propio autor pueden revelar curiosas perspec- 
tivas y ser un dato mds para la comprensién de toda su obra.” Don 
Ramén has preferred the title listed above to the usual one given to the 
volumes of the series—Mis pdginas mejores—because ‘‘el autor carece de 
la necesaria objetividad para tal eleccién.”” What he offers the reader is 
“los temas que mds han ocupado mi atencién” (vol. 7., p. 7). Vol. 7 
(Temas literarios) has three parts: PAginas sobre poesia épica, El Roman- 
cero, and En los siglos dureos de la literatura espafiola. Each section is 
preceded by a brief statement of the history of the studies included and, 
on occasion, of new points of view in regard to them. The reprinted 
articles are: Reliquias de la poesia espafiola. Tradicionalidad de la épica 
medieval; Problemas de la poesia épica; Los godos y el origen de la 
epopeya espaiiola; Leyenda de la condesa traidora; Poesia popular y 
poesia tradicional en la literatura espafiola; Proemio de Flor nueva de 
romances viejos; El estilo de Santa Teresa; Un aspecto en la elaboracién 
del Quijote; Cervantes y el ideal caballeresco; Lope de Vega. El Arte 
Nuevo y la Nueva Biografia. 

Vol. 8 (Estudios lingiifsticos e histéricos) has a similar organization, 
but with this difference: two of the essays have been in part rewritten: 
“eon algunas supresiones y bastantes enmiendas” (p. 9); “corregido y 
aumentado” (p. 101). It contains: El lenguaje del siglo XVI; La unidad 
del idioma ;, Las leyes fonéticas, su esencia histérica; Espafia romana; 
Sicilia y Espafia antes de las Visperas Sicilianas; Espafia como eslabén 
entre la cristiandad y el Islam; Los Reyes Catélicos; Idea imperial de 
Carlos V; “‘;Codicia insaciable?” “‘;Tlustres hazafias?” ; Las dos Espafias. 

Every Hispanist will be glad to have these fundamental studies in the 
useful and attractive form that the Editoral Gredos has given them. 


O. H. G. 


Miscelénea erudita. Serie Primera. By Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. 
Madrid, 1957: iv+228 pages. 


This book is a sort of silva de varia leccién containing odd items from 
the author’s files. The series, when completed, will be fully indexed and 
hence no effort will be made here to list the fifty-four articles of the present 
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volume. Some items have to do with lexicography (e.g. ‘Sobre el actual 
peinado femenino’”’). Some are biographical (e.g. Torres Villarroel, 
Moratin, Larra, the Duque de Rivas). Others make known forgotten 
texts (e.g. F. de Figueroa, Arias Montano, Espinel, Calderén, R. Dario) or 
rare editions (e.g. Quevedo). Five additional articles have to do with 
Espinel. Of interest to comediantes is ‘Para la documentacidén literaria 
del comer barro.”” Those interested in pliegos de cordel will be grateful for 
‘Una versién romantica del romance de Gerineldo y una divertida cancién 
de nuestros tatarabuelos.” Etc. 
O. H. G. 


Breve historia del teatro espafiol. By Jack Horace Parker. (Manuales 
Studium, Vol. 2.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1957 : 213 pages. 


This manual is what the title says it is and more—an excellent 
bibliographical apparatus designed for maximum convenience. The 
Spanish theater (stage and drama) still awaits an extensive scholarly 
history brought up to date. Meanwhile, this brief one performs a useful 
service to students; scholars also will be grateful to Professor Parker for 
a handy source of accurately compiled historical data and bibliography. 

The volume begins with an annotated list of “Libros bdsicos de 
consulta’ and proceeds chronologically through twenty chapters from 
El auto de los Reyes Magos to the year 1957. Each chapter adheres to a 
fixed plan. First, there is a Comentario Preliminar, followed by a 
concise treatment of individual authors. For each author (or anonymous 
work) there are two selected bibliographies: Lecturas (the most accessible 
texts) and Critica (monographs, chapters of books, and articles). A 
Conclusién not only sums up but names lesser dramatists who for lack of 
space were omitted in the section Autores. Lastly, there is a two-fold 
bibliography on (1) the chapter as a whole and (2) on the minor authors 
listed in the Conclusién. 

At the end of the book there is a classified Bibliografia General, an 
Indice de dramaturgos (y dramas anénimos), and a table of contents. 
Parker has fittingly dedicated his work to the memory of Milton Alexander 
Buchanan, “el distinguido creador del hispanismo canadiense.” 

There is one wish this reviewer would like to express, namely that the 
overly modest author, in the matter of critical evaluation, had relied more 
on his own opinions than on the quoted juicios of Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Valbuena Prat, Sainz de Robles and many others. 

RaMon Rozzewu 


El prélogo como género literario: su estudio en el Siglo de Oro espafiol. By 
A. Porqueras Mayo. C.8.I.C., Madrid, 1957: 199 pages. 


In this book the author is especially concerned with the theoretical 
and abstract aspects of the prélogo. He considers what a literary genre 
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is; and he takes up the relationship between the book an author has 
written and the preface, as well as the relationships between writer and 
reader. He illustrates these things with examples from the Golden Age. 
On p. 17, in a footnote, he acknowledges that he prepared his study un- 
aware of the existence of ‘‘una tesis doctoral titulada The Spanish Prologue 
before 1700” by the present reviewer, wherein: “El autor destaca . . . la 
superioridad, en todos los aspectos, del prélogo en la literatura espafiola, 
en comparacién con los prélogos de otras literaturas.”’ (See Abstracts of 
Dissertations, Stanford University, 1947, p. 45.) 

The book under review does not concern itself with this comparative 
aspect. Its emphasis is philosophical. Its method is deductive, whereas 
in the Stanford dissertation it was inductive. Its chapter headings are: 
Formacién del concepto prélogo. El término prélogo. El prélogo en 
la literatura medieval castellana. El prdélogo género literario. Estilo, 
caracteristicas y tépicos. Los prélogos y el lector. 

These two studies are largely complementary. By different methods 
the prélogo is demonstrated to be a literary genre. The personal, semi- 
autobiographical, and often picaresque tone of the literary prélogo in 
Spain, traced in the early study, appears first in the prefaces of Timoneda, 
and culminates in those of Cervantes. This genre has long and con- 
tinuous antecedents. 

Grorce E. McSpappen 


Breve historia de la literatura antillana. Por Otto Olivera. (Manuales 
Studium, 7.) Ediciones de Andrea, México, 1957: 222 paginas. 


Este manual abarca la literatura de Cuba, Santo Domingo y Puerto 
Rico. El autor se adapta a las exigencias de la coleccién: orden crono- 
légico, enumeracién de autores, acopio de bibliografia. Suele ocurrir, en 
estos casos, que es dificil mantener un criterio de seleccién. En ocasiones, 
los autores incluidos no estén bien destacados. Asi sucede con Alejo 
Carpentier. En otras, se da similar extensién a autores que exigen 
valoraciones distintas. Véase, por ejemplo, Lola Rodriguez de Tié y 
Francisco Matos Paoli. Se ha hecho un gran esfuerzo en la aportacién 
bibliogrdfica que es util y concienzuda. El libro nos presenta una endeble 
clasificacién de perfodos. Debiera haberse adoptado un criterio literario 
constante (Los orfgenes, El siglo XIX antes del modernismo, Entre dos 
siglos, El perfodo contempordneo). Las subdivisiones son igualmente 
poco convicentes. El autor, en un afdén de cuidadosa meticulosidad, 
incluye a los autores bajo diferentes enunciados. Asf, Salomé Urefia de 
Henriquez es ante todo poetisa civil, pero se la cita en la ‘Poesia satfrica 
y nativista” y en la “Roméantica mesurada.” Sin embargo, el profesor 
Olivera ha hecho un Util y loable esfuerzo al encauzar el estudio de la 
literatura antillana. 


ANGEL VALBUENA BRIONES 
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NECROLOGIES 


JEREMIAH DENIS MATTHIAS FORD (1873-1958) 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, was Ford’s home town from his birth to 
his death ; and though he came of Irish stock, he was a New Englander to 
the core. As an undergraduate at Harvard, like Longfellow at Bowdoin 
he achieved such distinction in scholarship that his professors deemed him 
worthy of being groomed for a faculty post. Graduated A.B. summa cum 
laude in 1894, without delay he entered the Harvard Graduate School in 
candidacy for the doctorate in Romance philology, which he received 
three years later. His dissertation, on the Old Spanish sibilants (pub- 
lished in 1900), for which he had learned Arabic, became immediately 
and remained for years a standard work of reference. Already in 1895 he 
had been appointed instructor in French and Italian in Harvard College. 

The school year 1897-98 found him in Paris, as Harris Fellow from 
Harvard engaged in post-doctoral study at the Ecole des Chartes and the 
Collége de France. Previously he had had various contacts at first hand 
with Europe: several summers had been spent in foreign residence and 
travel; and still earlier, part of his preparation for college had been made 
in Irish schools at Cork and Dublin, where in 1889 he had won a medal for 
excellence in German. 

Named a Harvard faculty instructor in 1900, a scant seven years 
later he was appointed to the Smith professorship of the French and 
Spanish languages, a chair already famous for having been occupied 
successively by George Ticknor, Longfellow, and James Russell Lowell. 
Ford held this professorship thereafter throughout his career, retaining 
the title (though not the chair) as emeritus professor when he retired in 
1943. In 1911 he became chairman of the Harvard department of 
“French and other Romance Languages and Literatures,” as it was then 
officially called. This post likewise he held until his retirement, serving 
in it for a total of thirty-two years, apparently without any serious 
impairment of health. This record stands in refreshing contrast with the 
fact that since 1943 some half dozen persons have successively held the 
chairmanship in question. 

Ford was perhaps the last great practitioner of extremely broad 
scholarship on the part of Harvard professors of the modern languages 
and literatures, including English. Like his late great contemporaries 
Kittredge and Grandgent, he possessed a knowledge of the linguistic and 
cultural history of most of Western Europe, not to mention that of the 
two Americas. In Harvard and Radcliffe, at one time or another he 
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professed nearly all the courses in Romance philology and mediaeval 
literature, including Old French, Old Spanish, and Old Portuguese, as 
well as numerous courses on later periods of Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Italian literature. No one professor of Romance languages in America 
influenced more graduate students than he, and no kinder, more con- 
siderate person ever performed such advisory functions. 

Each of his principal publications was a major contribution to the 
teaching of the Romance field and/or to a better knowledge of that field: 
his work on the Spanish sibilants has been mentioned already; his Old 
Spanish Readings (1906) served several generations of American students as 
a vade-mecum to Old Spanish phonology and early literature ; his Chivalrous 
Romances in Italian Verse (1904), prepared in collaboration with Mary A. 
Ford, was for years a basic textbook on the Italian Renaissance; his 
Spanish Anthology, already published in 1901, included a pioneer study 
of Spanish versification. The series of bibliographies of Latin American 
literature launched under his aegis served as a major stimulus to Latin 
American literary studies in this country. Of this series, there were 
prepared by him personally the following items: A Tentative Bibliography 
of Brazilian Belles-Lettres (with A. F. Whittem and M. J. Raphael, 1931) ; 
A Bibliography of Cuban Belles-Letires (with M. J. Raphael, 1933); and 
A Tentative Bibliography of Paraguayan Literature (with M. J. Raphael, 
1934). The various Spanish and Portuguese grammars written by him 
in collaboration with the late E. C. Hills and others have been best sellers 
for decades. (In 1910 the present writer was thus introduced to Spanish, 
in a course taught by 8. G. Morley.) Ford’s several learned publications 
in Portuguese, including Letters of John III of Portugal (1931) ; Letters of 
the Court of John III (with L. G. Moffat, 1933) ; Crénica de Dom Jodo de 
Castro (1936); and an annotated edition of Camdes’ Os Lusiadas (1946), 
are significant contributions to scholarship in Portuguese. In addition, 
Ford edited various Spanish and Italian texts for classroom use, brought 
out Cervantes, A Tentative Bibliography of his Works and the Bibliographical 
Material Concerning Him (with Ruth Lansing, 1931), and published in 
book form as Main Currents of Spanish Literature (1919) his Lowell 
Institute lectures of 1918. His grammar of Old French, on which he had 
labored for years, he did not send to press, presumably because of the 
unfortunate decline of mediaeval linguistic studies in American graduate 
schools. To be placed in a special category are his edition of Sufie 
Benages and Sufie Fonbuena, Bibliografia critica de ediciones del Quijote 
(with C. T. Kellar, 1939), and his edition (1940) of Richard Fanshawe’s 
translation of Os Lusiadas. He was also the author of a considerable 
number of articles published in learned journals and in encyclopaedias. 

During his long career he was the recipient of many honors, includ- 
ing honorary doctorates from the University of Toulouse (great center 
of Hispanic studies); the National University and Trinity College 
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of Ireland; Bowdoin College; Fordham University; and from Harvard 
itself. He was decorated by the governments of France (Legion of 
Honor), Spain, Italy, Portugal, and Rumania. He was a corresponding 
member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (Paris), the 
Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid), and the Academia de Buenas Letras 
Espafiolas (Barcelona). He was a founder and later an elected fellow of 
the Mediaeval Academy of America, and was the first editor of its journal, 
Speculum. He was likewise a fellow and one-time president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a fellow and former vice- 
president of the Hispanic Society of America. He served two terms as 
vice-president of the Modern Language Association of America; he was 
president of the Humanities Research Association of England and of the 
American Catholic Historical Association. During the academic year 
1925-26 he was exchange professor from Harvard to various European 
universities, at the same time holding the post of director for Europe of 
the American University Union. 

But despite this tremendous record of professional activity, Ford’s 
primary concern was for his family and for his church. Only when the 
M.L.A. met in Boston did he attend its meetings, because in his view the 
Christmas season was a time for staying home in quiet celebration with 
one’s family. He was a loving husband and father, very proud of the 
accomplishments of his four children; and he was a very devoutly active 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, as such awarded the Laetare 
medal by the University of Notre Dame in 1937. 

Those who may wish to read the detailed record of his professional 
life will find it set forth in the preface to the Mediaeval Studies published 
in his honor in 1948 by the Harvard University Press and edited by 
U. T. Holmes, Jr. and A. J. Denomy. The present writer, along with 
many others, will cherish Ford’s memory, not so much for his writings— 
important as they were and are—as for his great humanity and his 
singular gift for stimulating and inspiring others. 

Epwin B. Piace 

Emeritus, Northwestern University 


ALOIS RICHARD NYKL (1885-1958) 


A. R. Nykl was born in Radlice, Bohemia, December 13, 1885. He 
received his Ph.B. in 1918, his A.M. in 1919 and his Ph.D. in 1921, all at 
the University of Chicago. 

Endowed with extraordinary linguistic talent, Professor Nykl never 
ceased to enhance it through study and travel. Those who knew him 
would hardly have disputed the claim that he spoke sixteen and read 
twenty-eight languages. 

Before he completed his undergraduate work, he had spent two years 
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in Mexico, two more in Egypt and five in China and Japan. Following a 
year as instructor in French at Grinnell College (1919-20) and four as 
assistant professor of Romance Languages at Northwestern University 
(1921-25), he spent another year in Mexico and returned then to Mar- 
quette University, where he was professor of Spanish (1926-29). He was 
Traveling Fellow in Arabic of the Oriental Institute of Chicago (1929-32), 
a collaborator in the Escuela de Estudios Arabes in Madrid (1932-33), 
and then continued with research in Rome and Granada (1934-35). The 
next several years found him in central Europe, Poland, Scandinavia, 
Spain and Portugal (1935-39), after which he was for a short period acting 
director of the Escuela de Estudios Arabes in Granada (1940) and lecturer 
in Coimbra in the same year. Returning to the United States, he 
continued with research and a visiting lectureship at Harvard (1941-44), 
lecturing also at the Universidad Auténoma de México in 1943. For the 
last dozen years, in various academic centers (Cambridge, Madison, 
Evanston), he devoted himself to research, lecturing and writing, and to 
other projects which drew upon his linguistic skill. The most recent (and 
the last) of these was the cataloguing of the Horatian collection of the 
Northwestern University library. He died in Evanston, after an illness 
of some months, December 5, 1958. 

Philological matters were nearly the whole of Mr. Nykl’s existence, 
and on these matters he was accustomed’to speak candidly. He ex- 
pressed his critical opinions in conversation, lectures and print, in such a 
trenchant—often blunt—fashion that very early he gained a reputation 
for eccentricity which at times regrettably tended to divert attention from 
the worth of his scholarly accomplishments. His works, however, are 
established upon solid foundations and speak amply for themselves. 

The major part of Mr. Nykl’s professional research activity was 
concentrated in the field of Arabic-Romance literary relations. Happily 
combining a knowledge of Arabic with the essential European languages, 
he entered the field of Hispano-Arabic studies, at the suggestion of Karl 
Pietsch, with a dissertation (Chicago, 1921) on aljamiado literature which 
incorporated an edition of the Recontamiento del rey Alixandre. It was 
published as A Compendium of Aljamiado Literature in the Revue His- 
panique, LXXVII (1929). This was followed (to mention the most 
important works) by The Dove’s Neck-Ring (Paris, 1931); Al’Isfahani, 
Kitab al-Zahrah (The Book of the Flower) (Chicago, 1932) ; the Cancionero 
de Aben Guzmdn (Madrid-Granada, 1933); the Historia de los amores de 
Baydd y Riyad (New York, 1941) ;and the climax of his labors, the valuable 
Hispano-Arabic Poetry and its Relations with the Old Provencal Troubadours 
(Baltimore, 1946). To these may be added the Cronica delrey Dom 
Affomsso Hamrriquez (Cambridge, 1942) (which contains a bibliography 
of his works up to 1942), Gonzalo de Argote y de Molina’s ‘‘Discurso sobre 
la poesia castellana” and Bartholomaeus Gjorgjevic (Baltimore, 1948), 
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Selections from Hispano-Arabic Poetry (Beirut, 1949) (in Arabic), as well 
as many articles and reviews in Hispanic Review, Speculum, Modern 
Philology, Language, Al-Andalus, Revue Hispanique, Bulletin Hispanique, 
Archivum Romanicum, Der Islam, Isis, American Journal of Semitic 
Languages, American Journal of Philology, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, and other periodicals. 

It may be fairly said, in sum, that no other American scholar has 
contributed more to our knowledge of the too-little studied Hispano- 
Arabic literary relations, and no one has shown more sincere dedication to 
the ideal of austere scholarship. For the tangible legacy, as well as for 
the example, we remain indebted to him. 

Epwin J. WEBBER 


Northwestern University 
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Alvarado, Lisandro. De la naturaleza de las cosas de Tito Lucrecio Caro. 
Edicién bilingie. Est. prel. por Juan David Garcia Bacca. Obras 
completas, Vol. VI. Ministerio de Educacién, Caracas, 1958: 
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